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The Seminary 


METROPOLITAN PHILIP CONSECRATED 

Nominated by the Diocesan convention to succeed the late Archbishop Antony 
Bashir as head of the Syrian Antiochean Archdiocese, Fr. Philip Saliba was canon¬ 
ically elected Metropolitan by the Holy Synod of Antioch and consecrated by His 
Beatitude, the Patriarch Theodosius VI, on August 14. The new Metropolitan 
completed his studies at the Seminary during the academic years 1964-1965, and 
1965-1966, after having started his theological education at Balamant, Lebanon, 
and at Holy Cross, Brookline, Mass. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. John Namie (’65) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, Theodosius VI, on August 15, at St. Elias Monastery, Leb¬ 
anon. 

Fr. Draooljub Gokic (’53) was ordained to the Diaconate in Pittsburgh, on 
July 31, and to the Holy Priesthood in Philadelphia, on August 21, by His Grace, 
Bishop Firmilian. 

Fr. Peter Pritza (’66) was ordained to the Diaconate on August 28, in Mil¬ 
waukee, Wise., and to the Holy Priesthood on September 18, in Canton, Ohio, by 
His Grace, Bishop Firmilian. 

FACULTY 

Professor Nicholas S. Arseniev, in the Spring Semester, 1966, gave a course 
on “Russian Lyrical Poetry of the Nineteenth Century” at the American Institute 
for Russian and Slavic Studies in New York. In July, he delivered ten lectures on 
the “Characteristic Traits of Russian Culture of the Nineteenth Century” at Wind¬ 
ham College, Putney, Vt., where he also gave a public lecture on “Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky” (July 14). On May 1, he delivered a lecture on “The Second Vati¬ 
can Council from the Ecumenical point of View” at St. Seraphim Foundation, New 
York. His German book, Die geistigen Schicksale des russischen Volkes was published 
at the Verlag “Styria,” Graz, Austria. 

Fr. John Meyendorff participated in a consultation on the nature of Coun¬ 
cils, Faith and Order Commission, in Badgastein, Austria, July 19-22. He also took 
part in the Xlllth International Congress of Byzantine studies in Oxford, Septem¬ 
ber 5-10, where he delivered a communication on “Byzantium and the Russian 
Church, 1352-1354.” Being on leave of absence from Harvard University, Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, he accepted an appointment as Visiting Professor, Department of 
History, Columbia University, for the current academic year. His Book Orthodoxy 
and Catholicity was published by Sheed and Ward, New York. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann’s Introduction to Liturgical Theology was pub¬ 
lished at Faith Press, London. 

Professor S. Verhovskoy, on July 12-13, lectured on “The ethical teaching 
of Christ,” to the Sunday School Teachers’ Conference, St. Tikhon’s Monastery, 
South Canaan, Pa. 
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Arseniev, Nikolaus, v., Die geistigen SchicksaU des Russischen Volkes, Verlag Styria, 
Graz, Wien, Koln, 1966, 303 pp. 

O’Neill, Dennis J., A Whole of a Territory\ the story of Bill O’Neil. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966, iv, 249 pp. 

St. Augustine, Selected Sermons of St. Augustine; translated and edited by Quincey 
Howse, Jr. New York, Chicago and San Francisco, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1966, xix, 234 pp. 

Vaske, Martin O., An Introduction to Metaphysics. New York, San Francisco, Lon¬ 
don, and Toronto, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963, viii, 272 pp. 

Grant, John Webster, ed. The Churches and the Canadian Experience; a Faith 
and Order Study of the Christian Tradition, Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1963, 
161 pp. 

— Threshold 1965; Ideas for a new university. Ball State University, Muncie;, 52 pp. 

Arvanitis, Athanasius, The Coptic Church. Athens, 1965, 124 pp. (in Greek). 

CoNiARis, The Rev. Fr. Anthony M., Eastern Orthodoxy: A Way of Life. Minne^ 
apolis, Minnesota, 1966, 175 pp. 

— Das II. Vatikanische Konzil; Vorgeschichte—^Verlauf—Ergebnisse dargestellt nach 
Dokumenten und Berichten von Heinrich Reuter. Herausgeber und Verlag: Ver¬ 
lag wort und Werk Gmbh. Koln-Mungersdorf, Brauweiler Weg 103, 1966, x, 
378 pp, 

— The Church of England and the Rumanian Orthodox Church, Published after the 
visit of His Beatitude Patriarch Justinian to His Grace Michael, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by the Anglican and Eastern Churches Association and the FeUow- 
ship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, London, 1966, 22 pp., ill 
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Science and Faith* 


Olivier Clement 


It is frequently said that science is “sacrilegious,” that it has desanctified 
the universe and the soul of man and destroyed the natural and psychological 
images of God. 

However, when we turn to Orthodox theology, we encounter an even 
more radical negativism about these natural and psychological images 
of the absolute: for St. Gregory of Nyssa, for example, every image of God 
becomes a mental idol. The concepts of God which we form according to 
our understanding create simulacra, instead of revealing God himself to 
us. And so, forced to forego the knowledge of what God is, our crucified 
spirit insists that God is beyond even Being, that he is the absolute personal 
existence. Thus God is not the supreme being in a series with other beings. 
Nor is he even the being. He is “He who is incapable of being compared 
with anything.” 

When apophatic theology weakens, becomes decadent, it finds itself 
superceded by a theology of concepts, from whose standpoint all scientific 
progress risks appearing as a danger to the faith. For apophatic theology 
this progress is seen, on the contrary, as a purification. Marx and Freud, 
even though fooled by their desire not only to understand, but also to reduce 
everything, are nonetheless real ‘idoloclasts,’ ‘de-mystifiers.’ 

The mystery of the living God does not place itself over against the 
progress of science as an interdict or a barrier. This mystery locates itself in 
a totally ‘other’ dimension, which transcends the domain of science. We 
cannot awaken ourselves to this other dimension except by an ontological 
transformation, in which we displace the sensible and intelligible in our¬ 
selves by the ‘purification of the spirit,’ which detaches us not only from 
the world, but from our own mind, in order to open ourselves at the deep¬ 
est possible level to the revelation of the Unknowable. And science, in its own 
legitimate sphere, cannot but help us detach ourselves from those natural 
images and concepts which tie us down, and from which we must liberate 
ourselves in order to transcend the world for a totally ‘other’ encounter. 
Human intelligence, tom away from that cosmos which it rationalizes and 
thereby subdues, is frightened in the solitude and anguish of this new 

* First published in French in Contacts, 1965, 2nd trim. 
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dimensioii. But if a man will only prostrate himself there in silence, this 
unfamiliar space will become open up to God, to the excluaon of all else. 

Negative theology culminates in this encounter: it is less an ascetic 
technique than an opening up of the person, inexhaustible even as it is 
being received. Just as all the knowledge I could ever have of a man could 
never replace the risk of having confidence in him, so too all the science 
in the world will never replace the risk of faith, that personal adhesion 
to a personal presence. And this presence is beyond that world which science 
in fact transforms into a vast desert, the desert of the monk, where the 
alone tends toward the Alone, monos pros monon, 

* 

* * 

Sdence not only destroys the ‘images of God,’ but also the ‘images of 
man.’ All western humanism has subsisted on an image of the ‘natural 
man’ who reconciled himself to nature, and whom nature supported. Now, 
for science, nature no longer has a ‘countenance,’ a ‘face.’ It has dissolved 
in an ocean of extra-sensory abstractions, and man can no longer make a 
harmonious vision out of these abstractions of what had been the wonderful 
model where once the music of the spheres was heard. And as far as he 
wishes to pursue the matter, man discovers himself to be responsible for 
this. Displaced from mother nature, he must, being external to it, organize 
it, instead of abandoning himself to it. Thus between man and nature there 
arises a mediator: science and technics, and everything then becomes self- 
conscious, planned. The umbilical cord is broken between man and mother 
earth. Man is presented with the final choice about nature: to disintegrate 
or to transfigure. 

Now this man, no longer covered by nature, finds that as a consequence 
his own nature escapes him, being corroded by the analysis of science. The 
old definition of Boethius, revived by Latin scholasticism, that the person is 
an individual with an intellectual nature—a ‘reasonable animal’—what 
could it mean now, after the various reductions of biology, sociology and 
psychoanalysis? The affirmation of that same scholastic theology (and of 
certain Fathers), that the image of God in man resides in the superior 
faculties of his nature—^the intelligence and the will—^what is it worth in 
the face of sci^ce and the techniques of concentration which the non- 
Christian East teach us, which lead us to disassociate ourselves from those 
same thoughts and volitions? 

Thus, at the very moment when man loses the support of nature, he 
seems to dissolve himself in an ‘impermanent aggregate’ of cosmobiological, 
social and psychological elements which western sciences analyze and pre¬ 
pare, and which the non-Christian eastern sciences resorb in an impersonal 
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void—^which is, perhaps, the same conclusion arrived at by our physics 
when first it erases the frontier between matter and enei^, then between 
energy and 'something’ which is no longer expressible except in mathematical 
formulae and, finally, in impersonal intelligence. 

Here again it seems that there is no other conclusion for Christianity 
than the Orthodox notion of the person—the visible, concrete person, seen 
in the perspective of Trinitarian theology as an absolute reality to which 
one cannot open oneself except by negations: an apophatic anthropology 
corresponding, thanks to the divine-human nature of Christ, to apophatic 
theology in which the human person cannot define itself by any one part of 
its nature^—neither by the body nor the soul, nor even by contemplative 
intelligence. The person radically transcends this intellect which now appears 
to be in a continuum with matter. Like the living God of whom it is the 
image, the person is the totally ‘other,’ the incomparable. The person is not a 
conglomerate, is not laws, concepts or statistics, but rather is this oneness^ at 
the same time open and unconfused. And the person cannot know itself in 
any other way than in giving itself over to that risk of encounter, in faith, 
that personal rapport in which it engages itself entirely. 

Thus this science, in wishing to reduce the person to that which it is not, 
forces us to locate the person in its true place, beyond ail science and all 
objectifilcation, in unity—^in the diversity of the body of Christ and the 
flames of Pentecost. 

* 

* * 

When man, by the ontological transformation which we mentioned, dis¬ 
covers the living CJod who comes to man’s encounter and reveals his own 
personal dimension to him—that is to say, as communicant —^in the sphere 
of this communion, nature also reveals depths which, like the depths of the 
person, necessarily escape science. 

For the Christian, all nature places itself in the perspective of encounter. 
God has created nature for man, to be the very embodiment of their love, 
and to become eucharist: nature is a cosmic Bible in which man must 
decipher everything as a subsisting Word, in order that he may offer the 
logoi* of creatures eucharistically to God. 

The fall constituted a real cosmic catastrophe: by the sin of man, cor¬ 
ruption and death enslaved the world, and it is this nature, plunged into 
darkness, struggling with death, ennucleated and objectified, which our 
science studies. 

* Used by St. Maximus the Confessor to describe the innermost essence of any 
given created thing—that idea which, by the very process of being thought by God, 
created the object. 
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But another way of knowing presents itself to the Christian: Christ 
recapitulated the universe, and secretly recreated it. This liberated nature, 
enlightened by the illuminating cross, as by an interior sun, presents itself 
to us in the Church, and above all, in the Eucharist. Ever since the Ascen¬ 
sion, nature has secretly become the glorious body of Christ, which the 
Spirit ‘re-presents’ to us in the sacraments. 

The saint is the man who deciphers this paradisiacal and ‘parousiacar 
reality of things, of the universe created by God, in God, and for God, 
suffocated by evil, recreated by Christ, painful and glorious at the same 
time, a universe which sings the glory of God in Christ, and at the same 
time implores men for its final deliverance,through their creative freedom in 
the Holy Spirit. Art, and all authentic creation, already presents this reality 
without always knowing how to distinguish the eucharistic aspect from the 
‘dark’ aspect of things. And we suggest that this domain of art, because it 
discloses the depths of things—either festal or anguished (or the one and 
the other strangely confused, as in Van Gogh)—^implies a knowledge irre¬ 
ducible to that of science. The ‘contemplation of nature’ in Orthodox 
asceticism transcends the scientific method of investigation even more, 
and is able to discern, independently, the mysterious division between %ht 
and shadow. This discernment rises from a eucharistic illumination of the 
humblest sensation, in a perfectly realistic, ontological perspective—of the 
‘spiritual sense’: acceptance, purification, ‘pleromatic’ decipherment of 
those ‘second qualities’ which Descartes scorned in favor of movement and 
extension—^mere quantifiables. The flower or the rock are reduced, for 
science, to an extra-sensory play of vibrations, to a vortex of energy: how¬ 
ever, their /orm, said ante-Nicene theology, or Maximus the Confessor, com¬ 
municated by this vortex, reveals the creative action of God to us, the 
presence of the Trinity. For the Father is the source of being; the Logos, of 
intelligible limit; and the Spirit makes the growth of the flower, the density 
of the rock. 

Thus the saint, perceiving the secret transfiguration of things, collaborates 
in this with God: for, assumed by Christ, these things must now be assumed 
by men, in order that they become that for which they were created: the 
place, the vehicle, and the celebration of love. 

* * 

Miracles must be placed in this perspective. If the nature that science 
studies were the real nature, the miracles would be a kind of absurdity 
(western Christian scholars stumbled upon this in the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies: if God is perfect, they said, the laws which he has established are 
also perfect, and it is therefore contradictory that he would want to over- 
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turn them). Of course, fallen nature has been stabilized by God. But the 
very laws in which this nature has been set witness at the same time to both 
the wise patience of the Creator and to the downfall of the creature, to that 
Vanity’ to which, St. Paul said, we have subjected nature. In the primal 
reality of paradise (pushed aside, imprisoned at its depths by the fall), 
nature was a pure dynamism in relation to God—it was miracle. Miracle— 
this rebounding of the created toward its source, this living openness to 
divine light—^therefore constitutes the true nature of things. This is why 
only Christ—because his sinless humanity is not disfigured or enslaved— 
can reveal the truth concerning nature to us: his presence, like fire in ice, 
melted the finfra-naturaP laws, restored to nature its natural dynamism. 
And the Christian’s ‘contemplation of nature,’ a contemplation in Christ, 
continues and even extends, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, this priestly 
action of the God-man. The saint is the true Orpheus who calms beasts 
(they sense in him, said St. Isaac, the odor of the Adam of paradise) and 
who can fight sickness: in truth, resuscitate the dead. True nature emerges 
in the miracle. Paradise is retrived in an eschatological flash. Even in the 
midst of this time of corruption and death, at the moment of miracle nature 
is known as it was at the Parousia. 

It is therefore absurd to affirm that the scientific vision of the world is 
incompatible with the traditional notion of miracles. Not only is it a question 
of two different levels of being—the external level, and the level of depth— 
but real science, once it stops condemning certain facts, should recognize 
and even investigate miracles. 

* 

* * 

Consequently the Christian ought to defend science’s prerogatives in its 
own special area of investigation, which consists in freely opening up and 
investigating things, without involving itself in any third-rate metaphysics. 
Far from imposing any limits on science, the Christian ought to demand 
the most exacting research from it. The Christian knows that he has 
nothing to fear from a science which is always open to the complexity and 
depth of nature and of man. The Christian ought to appeal from a closed 
to an open science, that is, from dead science to living science. He ought 
to contribute to its maintenance as an open, living entity. That the world 
is the creation of God, that the divine energy penetrates and seeks to trans¬ 
figure the universe, that man is in the image of God, a personal, non-objecti- 
fiable existence, does not at all signify that science must run up against 
limitations, but simply that reality presents itself to science as something 
which science cannot exhaust, and that the role of science is to remain 
in a state of search and open-mindedness. Any authentic science must reveal 
the world as an unfathomed abyss. This abyss can either be an anguishing 
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meaiiiiiglessness or the receptacle of faith, according to the free choice of 
man. But certainly science will not itself fill the abyss. A science which wants 
to imprison itself by formulating its object on the basis of inconclusive abso¬ 
lutes would be nothing but a haphazard extraction from the totality of 
reality which it cannot perceive as a whole, an extraction in which the 
subjective choice of the scholar would inevitably express itself—^his personal 
limitation of the transcendent. An open science has nothing to say about 
transcendence as such. But for those who have eyes to see, science points out 
transcendence by the very fact of its own dynamism, by its permanent state 
of being unsatisfied, its continuing feeling of being incomplete. 

We are not so naive as to believe that the scholar records reafity like a 
photographic plate. The activity of the observer is selective: each man 
observes on his own level of reality; it is always through himself that he 
observes. The Fathers show us that man is the hypostasis of the cosmos: 
nature is always not only seen, but also qualified by a person. The quality 
of the observation will depend therefore on the quality of the inspection. 
A man who is sexually obsessed will see nothing but frustrated sexuality 
in mysticism. A more imified, freer observer, will see in it, on the contrary, 
the creative expression of an unknown energy of which sexuality is one 
manifestation, a symbol, and not at all the complete truth and norm. Or 
again, to use the old Hindu typology, read by a shudra, H^el reveals 
marxism; read by a brahman (so Bulgakov, in the Tragedy of Philosophy) 
his thought reveals the speculative degeneration of Trinitarian theology. 

Thus a real scholar is the one who has an attitude of active and respectful 
openness in regard to reality. Instead of projecting the shadow of his pre¬ 
judgment and his limitations upon reality and of carefully removing this 
darkness, he effaces his individuality, and the advance of intelligibility with 
which he consents to the object is a declaration of love. That is why the 
Christian can conceive his scientific research as an ascetic self-deprivation 
and expression of love. Knowing that real objectivity is finally the discipline 
of encounter, he renders glory simply because the world is intelligible and 
sidence possible, 

* * 

The cosmic responsibility of the Christian is exercised fundamentally 
in a spiritual manner, by the transmutation and blessings of the Church, 
internalized and prolonged by personal prayer. But this spirtuality of ‘reinte¬ 
gration’ in the Logos must now penetrate the vast domains which scientific 
investigation ceaselessly opens to the human logos. 

For the rest, the choices men make will define themselves. We will 
limit ourselves to two examples. One is ecology. Either the earth, worried 
by chemistry, crushed by too-heavy machines, treated as simple primary 
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matter, will become sterile, or man will respect the rhythms of life. After 
the modem rape, accomplished by the preponderance of space over time, 
came the science of conservation of soils, the rehabilitation of forests, the 
results of ‘‘useless” contemplation in science. In the submission of space to 
time, in life, men roughly mapped out a new pact with the fundamental. The 
humble and necessary relation of nourishment—and hence of filiation— 
which binds us to the earth, will increasingly p>ose the dilemma of sterilizing 
exploitation vs. respect, indeed of love. In this area we must recover 
the intuitions of S. Bulgakov in his Philosophy of Economy: a fundamental 
book built on the theme of nourishment, the mystery of death (killing for 
food), and of life (by the radiation of the eucharist.) 

The other example concerns what is still called, by habit, matter. 
Today in this area, science, whether it wishes to or not, poses the problem 
of the very compwDsition of the world. To obKterate the frontier between 
energy and the network of mathematical relations in continuity with intelli¬ 
gence is to facilitate the introduction of the chaos of the soul at its worst 
into matter, as we said before; that is, to consign matter to disintegration. But 
there is pxerhaps another way: some Christian physicians can undertake to 
illuminate ‘matter’ by injecting, in the field of their scientific effort, the 
‘contemplation of nature’ which the hesychasts practise: thus through their 
‘scientific contemplation,’ the depths of nature, already saved in Christ, 
will awaken in the midst of fallen nature. The mathematical structure of 
the real, instead of being opposed, will open itself to the divine Ideas. 

* 

* * 

Of course, one must be extremely careful. The work of transfiguration 
is like an extended eucharist. It is a mystery of the faith, visible only to the 
saints, shining sometimes in minds, but whose range will never reveal plainly 
itself until the Parousia. The alchemists pretended to change iron into gold, 
but gold itself is ambiguous: is it matter saturated with light and witness of the 
transfigured soul, or is it the metal of monies and blood? Christians are not 
a new kind of alchemists: they do not have to dream of a total science 
which, from now on, will transfigure the universe, will realize itself as an 
evident eucharist which will fascinate ‘those outside.’ All titanic ambition 
is to be rejected. The Christian—^working without hesitation in all domains 
of science, fighting to keep open the research and fertility of intuitions 
which can give him a ‘eucharistic conscience’—^must remain simply a 
Christian in his work of wisely preparing, more often than not invisibly, the 
transfiguration of the universe. We do not have to be ‘on the outs’ with 
science: we can engage ourselves in it to better serve the unique Logos 
who makes all knowledge possible and who points the way to all knowledge. 
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In this service we will find our cross, for the demonic jxwers also use 
science. The work of the Christian scientists will thus be, at the same time, 
exorcism and adoration. Exorcism, because the more science disengages 
man from nature, the more man’s freedom, perverted, risks disfiguring and 
destroying him. Adoration, because the more our intelligence scrutinizes 
heaven and earth, the more we discover, we Christians, that these want to 
be filled with the glory of God; the more we show that this immense in¬ 
vestigation—^from the atom to the nebulae—^has no other end than making 
the light which the saints see shooting out of the eucharist, radiate to the 
edges of nothingness. It is in us that the cosmic liturgy approaches the fallen 
world, so sadly beautiful, because the Wisdom for maintaining it exiles itself 
there, awaiting from our science, prayer; and from our prayer, wisdom, 
which re-establishes the circulation of Glory. Secretly, if not in the sign of 
the miracle, the fallen world already elevates itself in us up to the eucharist, 
and the exile of Wisdom is over. Let us finally ask the question: if some 
scientists are found capable of prayer, not on the side, not apart from their 
research, but in the very work of their intelligence, what then really takes 
place? Disintegration of matter, or a positive step toward eucharistk reinte- 
gration —a decisive step toward the Parousia? 

Translanted from the French 
by David Black 
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The Trunk of the Tree 


Z. A. Shakhashiri 


Between the priest and the physician is an old friendship and a long 
association. Both are professional in the sense that they apply general prin¬ 
ciples to specific situations, in an attempt to interfere in the natural course 
of sin or of disease. Both, in addition, are motivated by a sense of mission 
which transcends personal gain. Furthermore, both become, r^ardless of 
the economic system imder which they operate, involved, committed and 
attached to the community of their parishioners or clientele, by virtue of 
harboring in their confidence a multitude of secrets, whispered when in 
crises, by persons struggling with conscience and society. Just as the status 
of physical sanity in an individual or a community is, in part, a reflection 
of the attitude, education and quality of care of the physician, so perhaps 
is the status of sanctity a reflection, in part, of the caliber of the resp>ective 
priest. But the behavior or performance of either, cannot be a complete 
mirror of the Church or of medical science, as such. The fraility of every 
individual makes it impossible for him to adequately represent always the 
ideals of the collective organization of ^tablished authority or knowledge 
of which he is but an individual exponent. A striking difference, however, 
must be noted—^whereas the physician, in his natural person, is an embodi¬ 
ment and a tool of medical science as part of knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena, the priest, on the other hand, is qualitatively different in the 
sense that he, in addition, mystically and mysteriously, represents, on earth, 
the supernatural order of the Trinity and incamates in a moment of body 
and time, the hierarchical tradition of dogma, of the fathers and of the saints. 
If the physician, in living successive discipleship, is a HippKxrates incarnate, 
the priest, any priest, either learned or illiterate, in living apostolic succes¬ 
sion, is an icon of Christ. 

To live, man needs bread, clothing, books, a house, a donkey or car, 
chickens or a dog, a plot of land to plow or a backyard to plant, a com¬ 
panion, a group to belong to and a place to worship. With all respect to 
sociologists, these various details of man’s existence and their analysis, do 
not absolve him of the need for salvation and do not offer useful insight 
into his estrangement from God on earth. 
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With all respect to the physical scientists, man, by nature, created in 
the image of God, perpetually yearns for a reunion with his Creator, re¬ 
gardless of whether or not he lives on a planet around which the sun 
rotates or can harness, through conquest of the atom, the utilization of 
potential natural resources eventually needed for his survival. 

With all respect to the biolc^cal scientists, man ideally seeks and toils 
all his life, for moments of inner peace, in love, beauty, poetry or music, 
as miniature images of his eternal peace in his final union with the Divine. 
This yearning is true of him even if the ^ientific study of evolution reveals 
him as a product of a biological process which equates him in many ways 
with animals and the rest of God’s creatures. It is also true whether children 
continue to be procreated in utero or will eventually be created in vitro. 

With all respect to the psychologists, the essence of man is his basic 
will and drive and thirst to unite with the Being from whom he was 
originally separated. This is true even if his libido is his motivating force 
to produce poetry, to discover natural truth or to conquer nations. 

With all respect to engineering science and technology, man has a nar¬ 
row path for salvation which he ever seeks. All systems of information 
retrieval, automation, computers, gadgetry (for instant coffee, instant babies, 
instant education), and all the communication means and media ranging 
from the whispered voice, the drive-in theater, the hot line between Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow, the supersonic jets, to the exciting pictures received 
from soft landings on the moon, all these do not alter in any way the basic 
(5od-ward thrust of man. 

In the final analysis, a man is, not what he has^ but what he believes in, 
which makes up the fabric of his total will. 

The memory of man is short and history offers no lesson, Man’s intelli¬ 
gence is indeed in question; experience does not seem to teach him. But 
perhaps after all nothing is really new under the sun. 

Man is a will to err and to sin. It took an incarnation, a crucifixion 
and a resurrection of God Himself to offer him a chance for salvation. 

But man is bom unto fulfillment yet dies unfulfilled. The tomb, like 
the womb, contains and conceals a maximum of human potential. 

The image of God, that man is, is a being whose reality is conceived in 
eternity but whose life is but a fleeting process in time. 

Given all freedom, man will yet not speak or act freely; the human 
bondage in the flesh cannot be legislated away, Man does not live by law 
alone. Those who do, like the Jews and the law-abiding peoples under 
Protestant ethics, are immunizing themselves against God. 

Man feels more than he thinks and thinks more thaui he speaks and 
speaks more than he writes and writes more than is beautiful or deep. 

Sainthood is a distillation of the depth of feeling about God, Scholarship 
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is a crystallization of the depth of thinking about nature. Citizenship is a 
condensation of feeling and thinking about fellow man. The mystic union 
with Christ transcends all understanding, description and feeling. 

In the beginning there was the Word and the Word came unto the 
World, but Darkness rejected the Light. 

It is difficult to be Christian today as it was 20 centuries ago or as it 
shall be 20 centuries hence. Narrow is the path, always and forever. 

There is no scientific evidence that the Christian religion has indented 
organized human effort or public policy. The behavior of man in the aggre¬ 
gate has not been altered, after Christ, from its patterns before. How does 
history judge Christ? Or does it? Doesn’t Christ alone judge history? 

The basic issue in question, at any time or place, is not the modernization 
of Christianity but the Christianization of man. 

As ignorance tends to disappear all over the world, a new form of 
illiteracy tends to appear—that of the layman (educated by the newspaper 
or radio or TV) and of the generalist. Scientific knowledge already outstrips 
not only the scientists but the professional practitioner and the utilizing 
citizen as well. Man, in other words, is overwhelmed by the fruits of his own 
curiosity. Nevertheless, it is not the curious who shall inherit the earth. 

Likewise, as p>overty tends to disappear, a new form of want tends to 
emerge from the eventual depletion of earth’s natural resources by the 
population e3q>losion. In Gkxl’s scheme for man, it is easier for a camel 
to enter the hole of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 

As infectious disease tends to disappear, biological resistance tends to 
weaken and degenerative disease to increase. Consequently man’s physical 
and emotional stamina become fragile. Nevertheless, the need for the 
Good Samaritan shall never cease as long as the wounded and the exploited 
and the assaulted continue, as they do, to fall on the highways of any 
soKdety. 

To reflect on data from the senses is so respectable nowadays, that it 
is labelled scientific. However, to reflect on data from faith is shunned 
in most circles as being religious. Science has become a religion and religion 
almost a science. But let no man err, science is but the tool of the mind, 
extending with its concepts the intellectual acuity of man to understand 
nature, and with its technology the ability of his senses to implement theory 
unto control. Man, endowed by God, with reason and the senses could create 
science. And is it not true that the creator never worships the created! 
Cop^emicus in physical science, Darwin in biological science, Freud in 
psychological science and Karl Marx in social science have become intellec¬ 
tual magnets of scientific thought who dazzled man out of a proper per¬ 
spective of his view of the world. For historical reasons, the Orthodox 
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Church alone can and must now face, and for the first time, the secular 
and sacrilegious challenges of the modem world. 

Whenever a Buddhist commits suicide for a national cause, I become 
bereaved at the death of a person who has not known the love of God. 
Nationalism is a spirit that beckons to many souls for self-denial. But self- 
denial in itself, like freedom, is a means—only the end determines the merit 
of either endeavor. Medieval chivalry, Arab honor, Latin sensuosity, Puritan 
restraint, Hinduistic passiveness, Buddhist suicide, pagan ritual, and Com¬ 
munistic ego-domination by the state are all acts of self-denial which are 
not God-centered. Therefore, they are all in vain. Even the death of a 
soldier in battle for his country is, in the eternal scheme of things, a waste. 
Our Church proclaims the one and only unadulterated form of self-denial 
which is not self-worship. Only in self-denial for the Trinity, is self-denial 
in the bosom of God. 

If one man exists because he thinks, and another believes because he 
sees, what about those who believe without seeing? Signs are sought only 
by the unbelievers but appear only to those who believe. The scientists, 
disciples, as they are of the doubting Thomas, seek miracles only to explain 
them away. Even miracles, including the return of the dead from the here¬ 
after, would not convince the unbeliever. But then what does?! 

The switch from missionary proselytism into missionary social reform 
is a modem betrayal of Christ, as by Judas, and a modem denial, as by Peter. 

In the Old World, the Orthodox Church is liturgical, then evangelical 
and then merciful. In the New World the Orthodox Church is less liturgical, 
less evangelical and less merciful. 

The Orthodox Church has a political impact in the life of the community 
in the Old World; in the New World it has a social impact. One wonders 
where, and how much, does it have a spiritual impact? 

Except for monastic life and selected youth movements in the Old World, 
the Orthodox Church is not a living witness to piety, charity, faith and 
hope anywhere. 

The average Orthodox parishioner today is unenlightened religiously both 
in the Old and the New World. 

The average standard of living of Orthodox parishioners may be higher 
in the New World than in the Old, but the average level of secular education 
may be similar. However, the standard of being is certainly not different 
across the Atlantic. Man does not live by bread alone. 

The enligh|:ened Orthodox clergy in the New World are not a guarantee 
of enhanced faithfulness amongst the parishioners. Man does not live by 
intellectual tmth alone. 

The Orthodox Church is more secular than sacral in the New World; 
to a slight extent, the reverse may be tme in the Old. 
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Orthodoxy coexists in Asia with Islam and Judaism; in Eastern Europe 
with Atheism; in Western Europe and South America with Catholicism; 
and in North America with Protestantism. Therefore, Orthodoxy must take 
and make known a theological and intellectual stand vis-a-vis Mohammed, 
Moses, Karl Marx, Luther, Jefferson and Pope John the 23rd. 

If the future of World Orthodoxy depends on its future in the U.S.A., 
due consideration must be given in Rhodes and Constantinople to Wash¬ 
ington as the one strategic focus for major Pan-Orthodox action. The mili¬ 
tant Church on earth must know how to harness the social laws of Power 
for the salvation of man just as the scientist knows how to harness the 
physical laws of natural Power for the comfort of man. But what does man 
live for anyway—comfort or pleasure or happiness or glory or success or the 
union with God? 

Secular governments and the UN divide the nations along a yardstick of 
economic development. Church governments and eicumenical bodies, sur¬ 
prisingly, view the world similarly. It behooves, therefore, such Christian 
ecumenical centers as Rhodes, Rome and Geneva, to view mankind along 
a yardstick of spiritual development: The faithful and the faithless, the 
God-fearing and the God-denying, the sin-conscious and the secular, the 
pious and the sacriligious, the sanctified, the civilized and the primitive, 
the moral and the immoral, etc. Obviously, the witness to Christ is ubiqui¬ 
tously needed in the East and in the West, in the New World and in the 
Old. A special witness, however, is needed not only before the heathens 
and the Gentiles, but before the Chosen People, who profess His name. It 
is perhaps easier to convert a non-Christian into a Christian, given the 
proper climate of missionary work, but it is much more difficult to convert 
a nominal Christian into a real practicing one. The Orthodox Church needs 
to focus special attention on Western Europe and the U.S.A. as being in 
special need of the message and of strategic potential for world-wide impact. 

Bureaucracy, devised originally to harness resources into programs to meet 
community needs, has become an end in itself. Within its hierarchy, the con¬ 
cept of authority calls for classification. To a devout Orthodox Christian, un¬ 
like a Protestant or a Catholic, the distinction between different authorities 
is easy. To the rest of the world it is not. In a country like the U.S.A., 
where the Constitution grants one the freedom to be an atheist and denies 
him the freedom to be illiterate, the concepts of authority, freedom and 
democracy, across the various hierarchies and municipalities of the world, 
are in obvious need of a thorough examination. 

The U.S. is a nation in the making. It is founded on rebellion against 
all forms of traditional authority—that of the Church, of the family and 
of the school. Based on Protestant ethics, the Constitution upholds the 
freedom, of the individual and justice before the law. Democracy, a form of 
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government, has become almost a religion. In its name and for its sake 
freedom is abused and misused and often becomes a substitute for license 
and chaos; and it is this all-absorbing concern for democracy which impinges 
on decisions of morality, scientific policy and administrative authority. The 
paucity of Orthodox ethics in the American scene may be held responsible 
for such distorted overall national public policy which overspends on defense 
and space at the expense of major domestic programs for campus revolts, 
family problems and delinquency. It is also this preoccupation with the 
Constitution that is responsible for the secular legislation of Church matters 
instead of the sacral legislation of government matters. Furthermore, the 
preoccupation with science and technology and the predominant view of 
man as an economic being also stem from the basic Protestant emphasis on 
individual freedom and justice and is, to a considerable extent, responsible 
for the abnormal emergence of race as a national problem, for an undue 
emphasis on economics in foreign policy, and for undue impact of minority 
groups. 

The Magna Carta, Marx Manifesto, Jefferson’s Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, and the U.S. Constitution are statements which dominate the mind 
of man under the aegis of worldly power. The time may have come for the 
Orthodox Church to come up with another manifesto, after the manner of 
the Nicene Creed, which will help displace from the mind of man its be¬ 
wilderment with power, its current skewed value judgment, and help create 
instead a balanced view of God, man and the world. 

Fellow Christians of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the pluralistic West 
seems to have been grafted with Christianity. Let us, therefore, crusade 
Westward in love and plant the trunk. 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises 
St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary 
June 3, 1966 
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Criticism, the Gospel, and the 
Church 


Veselin Kesich 


The crucial question which Jesus addressed to His disciples, “Who do 
you say that I am?”, and which was answered by the ajxjstles and the 
Church, is still the question which confronts men of every age and demands 
an answer. Modem Biblical criticism deals with this question among others. 
The purpose of this paper is to explore the answers offered by certain mod¬ 
em radical form critics, with particular emphasis on Rudolf Bultmann and 
his method of demythologizing. This criticism is characterized by subjectivity 
and skepticism. Whereas ancient skeptics withdrew in the wilderness in 
order to avoid passing judgment, these modem skeptics “remain in the city” 
and judge everything. We shall try to put this modem tendency into per¬ 
spective against a background of ancient and modem Biblical exegesis. 

I. 

The predominant method in the investigation of the Gospel tradition 
today is known as form criticism. Form criticism studies the oral tradition, 
describes its various forms, and discovers motifs which play a significant 
role in the growth of oral tradition, as well as in its transmission. Its main 
goal is not to detect various sources incorporated in the Gospels (the task 
assigned to literary criticism), but to go behind the written document. This 
“undertaking is similar to that which enables [us], thanks to radiography, 
to discover behind a master’s painting, a Raphael or a Rembrandt, the suc¬ 
cessive stages of the work: first the patina, then the repairs or the additions 
of later painters, finally the original work, and even the successive sketches, 
to the primitive drawing.”^ 

The literary criticism of the nineteenth century achieved much by over¬ 
coming and removing a Docetic type of thinking from the theological scene. 
It also produced negative results, however. As a result of its “excessive liter¬ 
ary bias,it assumed the Gospels to be composed simply of literary docu- 

1 X. Leon-Dufour, "The Sources of the Gospels,” in A. Robert and A. Feuillet, eds., 
Introduction to the New Testament, New York: Desclee Co., Inc., 1965, p. 28S. 

2 C. H. Dodd, "Thirty Years of New Testament Study,” in Union Seminary Quar¬ 
terly Review, vol. V, no. 4, 1950, pp. 5-12. 
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ments, and thus neglected the Church in which and for which they were 
written. It created a “yawning gap” between Jesus and the early Church, as 
well as the Church at any period in its history. These critics showed interest 
in Jesus, but in Jesus without the Church. The dogmas of the Church were 
rejected, and “Lives of Jesus” were written according to the standards and 
perspectives of various critics. These authors designated arbitrarily what was 
authentic or genuine in the Gospel narrative and what was not. 

When form criticism appeared in Germany after the First World War, 
many welcomed it as a promising way out from this arbitrariness in Biblical 
scholarship. They hoped that by the use of form criticism they might close 
the gap created by literary criticism and recapture the real life behind the 
sources that would give them unity. If form criticism had been restricted to 
its original limits and had remained neutral, to be used only to define the 
various forms in the oral tradition, “it would probably have made little stir.”^ 
But as certain scholars applied it in practice, they extended it beyond its 
original purpose and used it to pass judgment upon the historicity of events 
embodied in a particular literary form. Form criticism was no longer simply 
a tool; it came to represent a variety of viewpoints. The way in which form 
criticism has been used by various historians shows (dearly that “there is no 
such thing as Form Critidsm in the abstract,” but that there are “a number 
of scholars applying this method and arriving at different results.”^ In ex¬ 
pressing their view about the historicity or nonhistoridty of a Gospel narrar 
tive, the practitioners of form criticism reveal more about their own biases 
and preconceptions than about the method itself. 

We shall deal here with two presuppositions of the radical form critics. 
The first is that the CJospels were written to satisfy and promote the needs 
of the early Christian community. The second is that Jesus was unaware that 
He was the Messiah. 


II. 

According to Church tradition, the material in the oral tradition was 
selected and incorporated in the written literary form known to us as the 
Gospel. St. John writes: “Jesus did many other signs in the presence of the 
disdples, which are not written in this book; but these are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you 
may have life in his name” (Jn. 20:30-31). The radical form critics, on the 
other hand, regard the Gospel as a creation or fabrication of the early Chris- 

3x. W. Manson, "The Life of Jesus: Some Tendendes in Present-day Research,” 
in W, D. Diavies and D. Daube, eds., The Background of the New Testament and its 
Eschatology, Cambridge: University Press, 1956, p. 212. 

4W. D. Davies, Invitation to the New Testament, New York: Doubleday & Com¬ 
pany, 1966, p. 114. 
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tian ccttnmunity. It was an imaginative work, created in response to the 
needs of the primitive Christians and more relevant to them than to the 
historical Jesus. Jesus’ miracles, parables, words, and work have their Sitz 
im Leben (situation in life) in the early Church, and not in Sitz im Lehen 
Jesu, This is one of the “scientific dogmas”^ of the extreme fonn critics, the 
most influential of whom is without doubt Rudolf Bultmann. 

For Bultmann there is an “historical continuity” between Jesus and the 
primitive Christian preaching, or kerygma. He recognizes that kerygma pre^ 
supposes a Jesus of history, that Jesus lived as an historical person. But he 
denies an “essential continuity” between Jesus and the apostolic proclama¬ 
tion. According to Bultmann, the subject matter of preaching, what the 
kerygma says about Christ, who he is and what he did, has nothing to do 
with the Jesus of history,® The Christ of kerygma and the Jesus of history 
are separated. Only the Christ of faith, and not the Jesus of history, possesses 
religious significance. Whether or not we know the Jesus of history makes 
little difference, Bultmann thinks, as Christ meets us in the word of preach¬ 
ing. 

How can Bultmann reject any “essential continuity” between Jesus and 
kerygma? What is the kerygma for him? The classical text for the descrii>- 
tion of the kerygma is usually taken to be I Cor. 15:3-6: 

For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also received, that 
Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, that he was 
buried, that he was raised on the third day in accordance with the 
scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve. Then 
he appeared to more than five hundred brethren at one time, most 
of whom are still alive, though some have fallen asleep. 

This was written before the Gospels and the book of Acts appeared in writ¬ 
ten form. The kerygma was not systematized by St. Paul. “It is a safe con¬ 
clusion that the core of the kerygma was not formulated by Paul, but comes 
from the Aramaic-speaking earliest community,” wrote Jeremias."^ Bultmann, 
however, writes that he “cannot accept I Cor. 15:3-8 as kerygma/^ The 
text of I Cor. 15:3ff. if too factual, too full of historical references, too 
“objective,” and Bultmann prefers those texts in St. Paul’s letters which bear 

5 H. Riesenfeld, “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings,” in Studia Evangelica 
(Papers presented to the International Congress on Four Gospels in 1957,” held 
at Oxford, and edited by K Aland, F. L. Cross, and others), Berlin: Akademie^ 
Verlag, 1959, p 45. 

6 See P. Joseph Cahill, “Rudolf Bultmann and Post-Bultmann Tendencies,” in 
Martin E. Marty and D. G. Peerman, eds., New Theology, no. 2, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, pp. 234ff. 

7 Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, revised edition. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1966, p. 103. 

^Kerygma and Myth (A theological debate). New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1961, p. 112. 
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the ‘‘non-objective” character of preaching. In his view, the task of kerygma 
is not “to report facts or doctrines about Christ, but to proclaim Christ so 
that he confronts the hearer and calls him to decision.”^ Bultmann claims 
that kerygma is to proclaim Christ without “facts.” But, if the Jesus of his¬ 
tory is divorced from the Christ of faith, “the kerygma has no objective 
foundation and is therefore deprived of its power and ultimately of its very 
meaning.”^® As Bultmann onesidedly interpreted kerygma, it furnished him a 
basis for a new form of Docetism. 


III. 

Bultmann and his successors are not able to show evidence that Jesus was 
conscious of being the Messiah. With regard to the question of Jesus’ messi¬ 
anic consciousness, Bultmann and his disciples follow the views of W. Wrede, 
which had been formulated in 1901.^^ The Gospel, particularly Mark, sug¬ 
gests that there was a “messianic secret.” After St. Peter’s confession that 
Jesus is Christ, Jesus charged them to tell no one about Him (Mk. 8:30). 
After the Transfiguration, “he charged them to tell no one what they had 
seen, until the Son of Man should have risen from the dead” (Mk. 9:9). 
However, Wrede argued that there was no such “secret.” Jesus did not speak 
about His messiahship in the terms recorded in the Gospels. What we find 
in the Gospels is not what Jesus said, but what the early Church attributed 
to Him. The Church imposed its own conception upon the “history of Jesus,” 
and thus fabricated the “messianic secret.” The Church believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah, but it could not find that anywhere in His teachings He 
had made a clear claim to messiahship. Therefore, the Church simply sup¬ 
plied the answer in the form of a “messianic secret.” Mark, the author of 
the second canonical Gospel, was not solely responsible for introducing it into 
his Gospel, although he must have shared in its creation. Wrede writes that 
“a thing like that is not done by a single individual. It must, therefore, have 
been a view which was current in certain circles.” On the whole, the myth 
of the messianic secret was a collective act.^^ Jesus was not aware of being 
the Messiah. The Church made Him so, and this same Church believed in 
Him, suffered and was persecuted for His name’s sake, and waited for His 
second coming. Radical skepticism thus created an extraordinary miracle to 
replace the tradition of the Church concerning Jesus’ messiahship. 

9 See William Baird, “What is the Kerygma? A Study of I Cor. 15:3-8 and Gal. 
1:11-17,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, vol 76 (1957), p. 188. 

19 Walter Kiinneth, “Bultmann’s Philosophy and the Reality of Salvation,” in C. 
E. Braaten and R. A. Harrisville, eds., Kerygma and History, Nashville, Tenn.: 
Abingdon Press, 1962, p. 116. 

11 In Das Messiasgeheirdnis in den Evangelien, an account of which is given in 
Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, New York: Macniillan, 1961, 
pp. 330-48. 

12 Quoted in Schweitzer, p. 339. 
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“I am personally of the opinion that Jesus did not believe himself to be 
the Messiah/’ wrote Bultmann, characteristically. This seems to be an expres¬ 
sion of opinion, but it is much more. It is one of the pillars for a whole 
structure; almost every radical and skeptical statement in Bultmann is linked 
in one way or another with his ‘‘opinion” about Jesus’ messianic awareness, 
or rather a lack of it. Let us take a few examples. 

What does Bultmann say about Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi? 
To Jesus’ question, “But who do you say that I am?”, Peter answered, “You 
are Christ” (Mk. 8:29). For Bultmann “it is an Easter-story projected back¬ 
ward into Jesus’ life time.”^^ Then does not the Transfiguration speak about 
Jesus in His unique relation with the Father; does not this event in the life 
of Jesus speak about Him as the divine Messiah? Jesus’ Transfiguration is 
just like the story of Peter’s confession, says Bultmann.^"^ Then he adds, “the 
account of Jesus’ baptism (Mk. 1:9-11) is legend, certain though it is that 
the legend started from the historical fact of Jesus’ baptism by John. It is 
told in the interest not of biography but of faith, and it reports Jesus’ conse¬ 
cration as Messiah . . . The Temptation story (Mk. l:12f or Mt. 4:1-11 
par.), which involves reflection about what kind of Messiah Jesus was or 
what kind of Messiah the Christian believes in, is legend. The story of Jesus’ 
entry into Jerusalem has been colored by legend, and the passion narrative 
is also to a considerable degree overspread with legend... What about 
Jesus’ predictions of the passion? “To be sure, the predictions of the passion 
(Mk. 8:31, 9:31, 10:33f; cf. Mk. 10:45, 14:21, 41) foretell his execution 
as divinely foreordained,” continues Bultmann. “But can there be any doubt 
that they are all vaticinia ex eventuT'^^ Therefore, according to Bultmann, 
Jesus did not speak of His death and His resurrection. These sayings orig¬ 
inated in the interest of the faith of the Church. The Church ascribed her 
own faith to Jesus. What about Jesus’ miracles and exorcisms? Do they point 
to Him as Messiah? His miracles were created under the impact of Hellenis¬ 
tic mythology, and the exorcisms came into existence under the influence of 
Jewish mythology. Similar miracles and exorcisms could be found outside 
the Gospel narrative, and for this reason Bultmann questions and rejects the 
historicity of the material. Here the similarity of “form” and the question 
of historicity are arbitrarily linked together. For example, in the Gospel of 
St. Mark (1:29-31) we have an eyewitness account of a healing miracle. 
Jesus with Peter, James, and John entered Peter’s house, where Peter’s 
mother-in-law lay sick with fever. Taking her by the hand, Jesus lifted her 


113Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, New York: Scribner’s, 1951, 
. 26. 

15 Ibid,, pp. 26-27. 

Ibid,, p. 29, 
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up and “the fever left her; and she served them.” In this graphic narrative 
we have, first, the description of the condition of the sick woman, second, 
the cure and the way in which it was performed, and, third, the consequences 
of this miracle. These three elements constitute the form of the miracle. If 
this form is found in non-bibiical material, then the radical critics raise the 
question of historicity. By concentrating on the repetitive pattern, they do 
not give sufficient attention to the fact that the content and purpose of the 
New Testament miracles are different from those of miracles found outside 
this source.^^ 

Finally, what does Bultmann say about Jesus’ resurrection? What is im¬ 
plied by belief in it? What is the meaning of the Easter faith? First of all, 
resurrection, for Bultmann, is not an objective fact, not an event in history 
that makes history. Faith in resurrection is simply “faith in the Word of 
preaching as the Word of God.” Resurrection is the interpretation of the 
cross, and this interpretation is a challenge to anyone who hears it. By being 
challenged, man may come to a new understanding of himself. “It remains 
unclear what the Resurrection really is if it is understood to be nothing more 
than the rise of this interpretation of the cross,” observes H. Anderson. “On 
what basis was it possible for the disciples to decide afresh concerning the 
death of Christ, especially if, as Bultmann has it, he were crucified merely 
as a rabbi-prophet?”^® Bultmann’s answer to this question is in accordance 
with his views about the role and activity of the Church writers: “the Church 


17 See Alan Richardson, The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels, London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1952, pp. 27-28. He writes as follows: “It may indeed be 
questioned whether the form of the miracle-stories has any great imjK)rtance at all. 
Is anything proved by the discovery that the Gospel miracle-stories bear the same form 
as the Jewish and pagan miracle-stories of the ancient world? The fact is that it is 
impossible to tell the story of a cure in any other way, unless a conscious and elaborate 
effort is made to avoid the natural mode of exjMression. A sufferer from hay-fever who 

describes how Dr. Brown has cured him-uses precisely the same ‘form* as that of 

the miracle^stories of the Gospels or of all the miracle-stories from Seraphis to Lourdes. 
The ‘night-starvation* advertisements also use the same ‘form.* But we cannot diere- 
fore conclude that the recommendation of Dr. Brown*s injections or of somebody’s 
milk-drink ‘moves in the same atmosphere* or proceeds from the same motives as the 
miracle^stories of the (Gospels, or of Seraphis, or of Lourdes. The discovery of ‘form* 
is not very helpful, and an exaggerated use of it is apt to be misleading*’ (p. 28). 

On the same problem, L Gerfaux writes: “The local correspondents, when they 
report a fire, resort to cliches. Does it follow there was never any fire? We crave par¬ 
don for such a simpliste argument, but it is neither more nor less so than the funda¬ 
mental fallacy of the school which calls itself ‘the method of the history of literary 
forms,* and denies in principle the objective truth or every story whose ‘form* already 
eodsted” (The Four G^i>els, Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1960, pp. 22-23). 

L. J. McGinley, Form Criticism of the Synoptic Healing Narratives, Woodstock, 
Md., 1944, noted that the main point in these miracles is different from the pagan 
narratives. The latter glorify the wonder-worker; while the Gospel miracles show ffiat 
Jesus fulfills the role of the Messiah and in miracles the power of the new age was 
active (given in A. Robert and A. Feuillet, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 299). 

16 Hugh Anderson, Jesus and Christian Origins, A Commentary on Modem View¬ 
points, New York: Oxford University Press, Inc., 1964, pp. 205, 207-08. 
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had to surmount the scandal of the Cross and did it in the Easter Faith.’’ 

Bultmann believes that Jesus did not believe himself to be Messiah. This 
“subjective dogma” permeates Bultmann’s interpretation of the CJospel. 
There is a new quest for the historical Jesus, and some of Bultmann’s dis¬ 
ciples are associated with it. One of them is Gunther Bomkamm, who ten 
years ago wrote the now well-known book, Jesus of Nazareth. But as far as 
Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness is concerned, he is in agreement with 
Wrede and Bultmann. About the “messianic secret” in the Gospel of St. 
Mark he writes that “this theory. .. suggests that reflection and the interpre¬ 
tation of the post-Easter Church.” This secret “betrays itself as a theological 
and literary device of the evangelist.” In the opinion of Bomkamm, “it is 
impossible to treat it ... as a teaching of the historial Jesus.” 19 It is difficult 
to expect a radical new departure from Bultmann by his desciples engaged 
in a new quest if they still cling to Bultmann’s view regarding Jesus’ messi- 
aniac self-consciousness. 


IV, 

Wrede’s theory about the messianic secret was received as “dogma in the 
Bultmann schooL’’^^ This theory is intrinsically linked with the first one, that 
the early Church fabricated the Gospel narrative. Both are expressions of 
thorough skepticism. From skepticism to demythologizing there is only one 
step. The Christian myth cannot be accepted in the way in which it is given 
in the New Testament, according to Bultmann. He identifies myth with the 
primitive world view. “The world is viewed as a three-storied structure, with 
the earth in the center, the heaven above and the underworld beneath.” The 
event of redemption is given within the framework of this mythical view of 
the world. “It proclaims in the language of mythology that the last time has 
now come. ‘In the fulness of time’ God sent forth his Son, a pre-existent 
divine Being, who appears on earth as a man. He dies the death of a sinner 
on the cross and makes atonement for the sins of men. His resurrection 
marks the beginning of the cosmic catastrophe. Death, the consequence of 
Adam’s sin, is abolished, and the demonic forces are deprived of their power. 
The risen Christ is exalted to the right hand of God in heaven and made 
‘Lord’ and ‘King.’ He will come again on the clouds of heaven to complete 
the work of redemption, and the resurrection and judgment of men will fol- 
low.”^^ This is the language of mythology, writes Bultmann, and this kerygma 
“is incredible to modem man, for he is convinced that the mythical view of 


19Gunther Bomkanun, Jesus of Nazareth, New York: Harper & Rx>w, Publishers. 
1960, p. 171. 

20 Oscar Cullmann, “Out of Season Remarks on the ‘Historical Jesus’ of the Bult¬ 
mann School,” in Union Seminary Quarterly, 1961, p. 138, 

21 R. Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, pp. 1-2. 
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the world is obsolete.The modem world view overcomes the old world 
view. The New Testament must be demythologized, and its myths and sym¬ 
bols must be interpreted in the light of modem man’s understanding of 
himself. The guide and norm are “modem man.” To execute this task, Bult- 
mann accepted “the alliance of form criticism with existentialist exegesis. 
Biblical exegesis in the previous century had suffered much from the in¬ 
trusion of philosophy. Form criticism had promised to rid exegesis of philo^ 
sophical, preconceived ideas, observes Gullmann, but this promise was short¬ 
lived when Bultmann, one of its founders, accepted Heidegger’s philosophy. 
He agreed with Heidegger that “all mythology must be interpreted existenti¬ 
ally, i.e., in terms of the narrator’s understanding of his own existence.Bult- 
mann’s interpretation of the Gospel is not simply existential but existentialist 
It is done in terms of a particular philosophy. There are existential elements 
in the Bible. The story of Adam and Eve’s temptation tells us something about 
our own existential situation, our own predicament. There are existential ele¬ 
ments in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. They stress the importance 
of knowledge that we acquire through participation. Usually at the end of 
knowledge that we acquire through participation. Usually at the end of 
their doctrinal exposition or together with it the Fathers draw moral or 
existential implications from their teaching. Yet neither Biblical motifs nor 
the teaching of the Fathers can be reduced to a particular contemporary 
system of philosophy. Bultmann, on the other hand, defends his relation with 
Heidegger in the following way: “Some critics have objected that I am 
borrowing Heidegger’s categories and forcing them upon the New Testa¬ 
ment. I am afraid this only shows that they are blinding their eyes to the 
real problem. I mean, one should rather be startled that philosophy is saying 
the same thing as the New Testament and saying it quite independently.”^ 
He accepts Heidegger’s existentialist analysis of being as a “philosophical 
version of the New Testament view of human life.”^® Anxiety is characteris¬ 
tic of being, according to Heidegger. Man is confronted with choice and is 
called to resolute, courageous action. Resoluteness, for Heidegger, means to 
make decisions without reference to any universal content, principles or set 
of beliefs, or any other authority. Bultmann cannot go as far as the philos¬ 
opher. To answer the questions raised in existentialist analysis, he uses the 
existentialists to make his leap into the “non-objective,” non-historical 
kerygma. 

Radical criticism launched a total attack upon Christianity. It is not sim¬ 
ply an expression or doubt about one or another teaching, saying or work 

^Ibid„p, 3. 

23 Gullmann, Ibid , p. 133. 

^laa Henderson, Myth in the New Testament (Studies in Biblical Theology, no. 
7), particularly the essay on ”The Philosophical Background,” p. 30. 

25 Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, p. 25. 

^Ibtd., p. 24. 
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of Jesus^ but an expression of total skepticism about the core of the Gospel. 
This is not the consequence of a methodological doubt, but of an attitude 
of doubting. The nineteenth century gave us Jesus without theology, and 
radical form criticism produced a theology that readily dispensed with Jesus. 
Bultmann starts his Theology of the New Testament by saying that ‘‘the 
message of Jesus is a presupposition for the theology of the New Testament, 
rather than a part of that theology itself.” The message of Jesus is not even 
the presupposition but only a presupposition for the New Testament theology. 
Accordingly Jesus is not “the very stone” which “has become the head of 
the comer” (Mk. 12:10-11). He is removed and thus made not responsible 
for Christianity. “Bultmann really never has got around to telling us who 
is responsible for Christianity.”^^ 


V. 

One of the postulates of radical form criticism is that the early Church 
was not interested in Jesus as an historical figure. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
that the burning faith of the Church would not have stirred an interest in 
Him. Those who accepted the good news and Him Who in His |>erson em¬ 
bodied it were necessarily interested in His life and work. Their faith and 
love inspired them to ask about Him and His teaching. Only with this in 
mind can we imderstand why the Gospels were produced, why the living 
oral tradition received its written form. If there was no interest in Jesus, 
then why do we need the Gospels? But if on the contrary “the early churches 
were concerned to witness to the story of Jesus, the emeigence of the Gospel 
form becomes easily intelligible.”^ The early Church showed a great interest 
in the person of Jesus. His existence was never doubted, and He was always 
the subject of the Church’s reflection and meditation. This Jesus of history 
is seen in every Gospel. “It seems that Luke in particular was interested in 
that elusive thing, the character of Jesus, seen as it is in the contrasted traits 
of remoteness and nearness,” wrote A. M. Ramsey.^ 

To be sure, the Gosp>els are not biographies in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They give us nothing of Jesus’ psychological development, for exam¬ 
ple. A modem biography is not complete without an investigation into the 
inner developments of the subject of the biography. The Church knew from 
the very banning that such a “life” of Jesus could not be produced. As 
Bishop Kassian observed, to write a life of Jesus means by the very nature 
of the task to depict the human aspect of the person of Christ. It implies a 

27 John L. McKenzie, The Power and the Wisdom (An Interpretation of the New 
Testament), Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Go., 1965, p. 271. 

28 W. D. Davies, p. 117. 

29 A. M. Ramsey, “The Gospel and the Gospels,” in Studia Evangelica, 1957, 
pp. 41-42. 
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division of the human from the divine in the God-man. And this is an un¬ 
realizable task, for in Jesus the human is inseparable from the divine.^ To 
take only one aspect is not enough and leads to distortions. Therefore the 
lives of Christ written in the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries are, 
for the Orthodox Church, incompatible with the spirit of the Gospels. 

The Gospel narrative is an historical narrative. But it is more than history, 
and this “more,” the revelation of God, is given together with history in the 
Gospels. “The Gospels are the only life of Jesus that can be written,” La¬ 
grange emphasized. They are written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, and in them we may detect a j>erfect union of the human and the 
divine in Jesus, who is at the same time the “Jesus of history” and “Christ 
of Faith.” For the evangelists it is always the same j>erson, and they cannot 
separate “history” from “faith,” for faith in Jesus is rooted in historical facts. 
This does not mean that the evangelists confuse or neglect historical facts; 
quite the contrary, they see them clearly and understand them fully. 

The evangelists give us a portrait and not a photograph of Jesus. In his 
words, parables, and miracles we find the same message. There is a conast- 
ency in the image of Jesus as it is given in the Gospels which cannot be a 
creation of an individual and still less of a community. Everything in the 
Gospels points to Him and speaks about Him. In connection with Jesus’ 
miracles Augustine writes: “Let us ask of the miracles themselves what they 
will tell us about Christ; for if they be but understood, they have a tongue 
of their own.... He was the Word of God; and all the acts of the Word are 
themselves words for us; they are not as pictures, merely to look at and 
admire, but as letters which we must seek to read and understand.”^^ 

Jesus is the center of the other New Testammt books, as well as of the 
Gk)spels. St. Paul and St. John would not have been able to write some of 
their most inspiring passages “unless the historical portrait of Jesus, as it 
appears m His words. His deeds and His suffering, were the living back¬ 
ground and primary foundation of all their religious ideas.In their writ¬ 
ings there is no “mechanical imitation” of Jesus, which would be impossible 
and would not mean much. In the New Testament writers this “imitation” is 
always the product of their own love, loyalty, and obedience to Jesus. It is 
due to their being “in Christ,” in communion with him, and to their own 
effort to keep “His image” before their eyes.^ If the early Christians were 
not always very precise about “when” and “where” events occurred, it does 


SOEpijskpp Kassian, Khristos i pervoye khristianskoye pokalenU (Christ and the 
First Christian Generation), Paris: YMGA, 1950, p. 3. 

31 Ev. Joh, tract XXIV, quoted in A. Richardson, pp. 57-58. 

32 Anton Fridrichsen and others, The Root of the Vine (Essays in Biblical Theol¬ 
ogy), London: Dacre, 1953. See the essay on “Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul,” p. 52. 

33 Ibid., p. 50. 
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not follow that they should be accused of lacking historical interest; they did 
care for historical reality.^ 


VL 

The Church’s claim about Jesus is not based upon the authority of “wildly 
creative synicretists,”^ nor of eccentrics and fanatics^ who would have 
preached Christ in a way pleasing only to themselves, but upon the evidence 
of eyewitnesses. The preaching in the Book of Acts is not casual, but is well 
organized, controlled and directed by the apostles,^ by the Twelve, the eye¬ 
witnesses of Jesus’ life, suffering and resurrection. This group of the Twelve 
has been the “measuring rod”^^ for the Church. 

After Judas’ betrayal and suicide, there was an election of a disciple who 
would take his place. It was not Judas’ death but his betrayal that created 
a “vacancy” in the college of the ajx)stles. Who should replace Judas? It 
must be, in St. Peter’s words, “one of the men who have accompanied us 
during all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us, beginning 
from the baptism of John until the day when he was taken up from us— 
one of these men must become with us a witness to his resurrection” (Acts 
1:21). St. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, did not preach his own Gospel. 
He went to Jerusalem “to get information from Cephas.”^ He laid before 
the apostles the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, “lest some¬ 
how I should be running or had run in vain” (Gal. 2:2), and then James, 
Cephas and John, the leaders and pillars of the Jerusalem community, gave 
to Paul and Barnabas “the right hand of fellowship, that we should go to 
the Gentiles” (Gal. 2:9). 

The eyewitnesses were the link between Jesus and the first Christian com¬ 
munity. They were not tempted to pick various flowers from the garden of 
the Jewish apocalypsis or that of Hellenistic mythology in order to create an 
artificial image of Jesus. They bore witness to His historical image. At times 
of major crisis in the primitive church, they stood and remained loyal to 
their master. For example, the Council of Jerusalem had to deal with a 

^ A. Robert and A. Feuillet, p. 304. 

35 Tfhe phrase is by Robert M. Grant, The Interpretation of the Bible, revised 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963, p. 195. 

36 See Augustin Cardinal Bea, The Study of the Synoptic Gospels (New Approaches 
and Outlooks), London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1965, pp. 2Iff. 

37 C. F. D. Moule, The Birth of the New Testament, London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1962, p. 179. 

38 the article of G. D. Kilpatrick, “Galatians 1:18 historesai kephan,” in A. J. 
B. Higgins, ed.. New Testament Essays (Studies in Memory of Thomas Walter Man- 
son), Manchester: University Press, 1959, pp. 144-49. Gal. 1:18 is translated in 
RSV as follows: “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and 
remained with him fifteen days.” In the New English Bible, it is translated: “Three 
years later I did go up to Jerusalem to get to know Cephas.” In other words, “to 
become acquainted with” him. 
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question of far-reaching consequence: whether the circumcision of the Gen¬ 
tiles was indispensable for their salvation. There is no recorded statement of 
Jesus on this subject. If the apostles had had any words of Jesus (logos kyriou) 
on this problem, they would have produced them in order to bring the 
crisis to an end. If, as the radical form icritics contend, a considerable part 
of the Gospels had been created by the needs of the primitive community, 
here was a case in which an “invented statement” of Jesus was sorely needed. 
At that time, when no written form of the Gospels as yet existed, the tempta¬ 
tion to fabricate suitable sayings should have been great. The Church and 
its apostles did not do so, however. Loyalty, devotion, and love for Jesus 
did not allow them to ascribe to Him any saying that they would not be able 
to bear witness to.^ The Church solved the problem without creating any 
new saying, but by coming to a decision in accordance with the life and 
teaching of Jesus and the Scriptures. The Twelve testified to what they saw 
and heard “as eyewitnesses of the words and works of Christ.” They testify 
to what the Scriptures say about Christ. “They are bearers, not only of the 
tradition concerning Christ, but also of the coirect interpretation of the 
Scriptures.”*^ 

The apostles’ testimony is not simply their own. It is also a witness of the 
Spirit of truth. “I have yet many things to say to you,” Christ says to his 
disciples, “but you cannot bear them now. When the Spirit of truth comes, 
he will guide you into all the truth; for he will not speak on his own author¬ 
ity, but whatever he hears he will speak, and he will declare to you the 
things that are to come. He will glorify me, for he will take what is mine 
and declare it to you” (Jn. 16:12-14). The Spirit will not declare a new 
truth, but will lead the disciples into “the whole truth concerning that which 
was concretely and concisely set forth by the Son of God.”^^ Therefore the 
Spirit will provide more perfect understanding of Jesus’ words and works. 
“The Counselor, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, 
will teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I have said 
to you” (Jn. 14:26). “All that I have heard from my Father I have made 
known to you” (Jn. 15:15). The Spirit will remind the disciples of the 
teaching of Jesus. This work of the Spirit is “more than a reminiscence of 
the ipsissima verba of the Son of God,” writes E. Hoskyns; “it is a living 
representation of all that He had once spoken to His disciples, a creative 
exposition of the Gospel.”^ 

39 For the discussion on Acts 15, I am indebted to Birger Gerhardsson, Memory 
and Manuscript (Oral Tradition and Written Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and 
Early Christianity), Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, Uppsala, 1961, pp. 
257-58. 

40 Ibid., p. 230. 

41 Edwyn C. Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel, London: Faber & Faber, 1947, p. 485. 

42 p. 461. 
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Just as the form critics ignore the role of eyewitnesses in the formation 
of the Gospel tradition, they also mistrust the chronology of the Gospels. 
Bultmann displays an extreme skepticism whenever the question of the 
sequence of events described in the Gospel is raised. The Gospel chronology 
is not a minor issue; in the minds of the extreme critics it is linked with 
their theory about the origin of the Gospel tradition. If the Gospels are the 
creation of the community and contain “anonymous community tradition,” 
then one expects to be skeptical about any chronological order given in 
them. On the other hand, if in the Gospels we have many reminiscences of 
eyewitnesses and if the Gospel tradition which was transmitted by word of 
mouth is controlled and not uncontrolled, then the Gospel’s order of events 
becomes very important for a better understanding of the life and actions of 
Jesus.^^ 

It is true that many difficulties will appear as soon as we try to designate 
a chronological order for some of Jesus’ activities during His earthly min¬ 
istry. It is even more difficult to indicate at which point in His ministry He 
pronounced this or that saying. Yet the most important events of His life 
follow a definite order, which is historical and chronological. Baptism comes 
before Temptation; the Confession of Peter is the watershed of His ministry, 
and the Transfiguration follows it. The chronological order of the passion 
narrative is more obvious than in other parts of the Gospels. This order is not 
simply historical and chronological, but it is at the same time a theological 
order, for as it is given it reveals the theological truth of the recorded events. 
There is not only a chronological link between Jesus’ baptism and His temi>- 
tation, but also a clear theological connection. The meaning of the Tempta¬ 
tion, for instance, may be grasped only if the Baptism is considered together 
with the Temptation and even with events that follow Jesus’ trial. Any 
single event is not isolated, but belongs to a smaller or larger context. The 
theology of the Gospels will suffer if the order of events given there is re¬ 
jected. This order, in its main outline, is not the work of the community but 
is given in the very life of Jesus. 


VIL 

Jesus taught with authority and trained His disciples. St. Mark 3:13-15 
speaks about Jesus’ intimate relation with the Twelve: “And he went up 
into the hills, and called to him those whom he desired; and they came to 
him. And he appointed twelve, to be with him, and to be sent out to preach 
and have authority to cast out demons,” The disciples expected to be taugh, 
and the Gospels imply that Jesus said certain things several times, teaching 

43 Harvey K. McArthur, “A Survey of Recent Gospel Research,*’ New Theology, 
no. 2, pp. 216-217. 
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them by repetition.^ The disciples remembered His words^ and this remem¬ 
brance does not simply mean that they had the ability to repeat them, but 
that they understood them, that His words made their hearts bum. The 
original form of a saying by Jesus is often difficult to establish. This is due 
to the unique force of Jesus’ personality. ‘^With a master who is merely a 
professor the students retain his formulations with no difficulty (often this 
is all they retain),” writes L. Bouyer. “But with an awakener like Socrates, 
his auditors do not know just how to transmit the letter of what he says, so 
many resonances has it aroused in their own minds. And when men were 
aware of having heard the very Word of God made flesh, they could neither 
hope to communicate its immediate impact by mere individual quotations 
nor to exhaust its fullness by any carefully wrought synthesis. This is certainly 
why the Church has neither chosen between four images of Jesus... nor 
tried to substitute a made-up concordance.”'*^ 

Writing to the Corinthians about the institution of the Lord’s supper, St. 
Paul stressed, “For I received (parelahon) from the Lord (apo tou kyriou) 
what I also delivered (pareddka) to you.” The two verbs used here, para- 
lamhanein and paradidonai, are technical terms in Rabbinic Judaism. The 
former “denotes the imprinting of a tradition of doctrine with which one had 
been entmsted,” and the latter “is used of its commitment to a particular 
pupil.”^ Here we have “rigidly controlled transmission,” and in a sense this 
transmission was not exoteric but of an esoteric character, in that “it was 
not entrusted to everyone nor was it at everyone’s disposal to use as he 
wished.”^^ In I Cor. 11:23, St. Paul says that “the chain of tradition goes 
back unbroken to Jesus himself.”'^ Jeremias points out that in I Cor. 11:23, 
paralamhanein goes not with para but with apo. ^^Para indicates those who 
hand on the tradition; apo^ on the contrary, the originator of the tradition.” 
Paul therefore used the preposition apo in I Cor, 11:23 to stress that “the 
euicharistic words cited by him out of the tradition go back to Jesus him- 
self.”49 

It was Jesus who authorized the apostles to bear witness to Him. By 


Vincent, “Did Jesus Teach His Disciples to Leam by Heart?” Studia 
Evangelical vol. Ill (Papers presented to the Second International Congress on New 
Testament Studies at Oxford, 1961), p. 114. 

45 In The Spirituality of the New Testament and the Fathers, New York: Desclee 
Go., Inc., 1960, p. 35. 

46 H. Riesenfeld, p. 54. 

47 Ibid., pp. 54-55. He writes that “the very smallest knowledge of religious life in 
Palestine forces the conclusion that the words and deeds of Jesus were not just im¬ 
provised, that there was no question of freely narrating or of inventing, even when 
tha speaker was possessed by the Spirit. ... The strict laws relating to holy tradition 
will have prevailed from the outset and determined both what was uttered and what 
was transmitted” (pp. 57-58). 

46 J. Jeremias, p. 101. 

49/6td.,p, 202. 
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calling them around Him, Jesus intended “to ensure the recording of those 
memories for future generations.”^ E. J. Goodspeed, in his book Matthew, 
Apostle and Evangelist, developed an interesting thesis in connection with 
the place that is occupied by the call of Matthew in the Gospel narrative. In 
all three synoptic Gospels, His call comes immediately after the healing of 
the paralytic (Matt. 9:1-8; Mk. 2:1-12; Lk. 5:17-26). This placement is 
crucial for Goodspeed’s argument. After healing the paralytic, Jesus’ life was 
in danger. He performed two miracles. The first one was when he said to 
the paralytic, “My son, your sins are forgiven,” and the second one, “I say 
to you, rise, take up your pallet and go home.” The stir among the scribes 
occurred after the first miracle. Jesus was accused of blasphemy. Some of the 
scribes were questioning in their hearts, “Why does this man speak thus? It 
is blasphemy! Who can forgive sins but God alone?” And he who blasphemes 
the name of God is to be put to death (Lev. 24). “The timing of the call of 
Matthew points strongly to Isaiah’s words about his own disciples and what 
had come of his action,” wrote Goodspeed.^^ Matthew^ was chosen to keep 
the testimony of Jesus’ works and words. At a time of crisis, when his life 
was in danger, Isaiah said, “Bind up the testimony, seal the teaching among 
my disciples” (Isa. 8:16-18). 

The exponents of form criticism have tried to see in the Church’s mission¬ 
ary activity, in the instructions of its members and in the conflict between 
the Church and the world the origin of the Gospel tradition and with it the 
origin of Christianity. In preaching and teaching and through controversies, 
some form critics see the rise and formation of a great part of the material 
found in the Gospels. A knowledge of the practices in Palestinian Judaism 
does not support the viewpoint of the radical form critics, however; H. Ries- 
enfeid wonders about the readiness of anyone to defend a thesis that “‘holy’ 
words originated from preaching and from instruction of the community 
or from controversy with the surrounding world.He concludes that the 
Gospel tradition began with Jesus and not with an anonymous collective.^^ 

VIII. 

The object of historical research, writes Nils Dahl, is “to eliminate, as far 
as possible, all modem categories in order to ascertain how Jesus was under¬ 
stood by his contemporaries and how he himself wanted to be understood.”^ 

SOJai^ues Guillet, Jesus Christ Yesterday and Today (Introduction to Biblical 
Spirituality), London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1965, p. 201. 

51 Edgar J. Goodspeed, Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist, Philadelphia: Wiston, 
1959, p. 37. 

52 Riesenfeld, op. cit., pp. 46, 53-54. 
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The mystery of Christ was first revealed to the Twelve, who possessed “a 
primacy in knowledge,” and our own knowledge of Christ is first of all our 
participation in the knowledge of eyewitnesses. From the witness of the 
apostles and the Chxirch we come to Jesus Himself. It has been said that 
Christianity is not what Jesus taught but what Jesus was. Yet Jesus expressed 
what he was in the teaching about Himself. He taught about Himself not 
only in words but in acts. To accept Jesus’ teaching meant to accept Him, to 
follow Him. There is no separation between the person of Jesus and His 
teaching, for He is present in His words as well as in His works. 

Jesus fulfilled the role of the Suffering Servant of the Lord. He was the 
Messiah, and He knew it. Also He knew that His earthly ministry would end 
with His death. When He was acclaimed as Messiah, He imposed silence. 
Although He was the Messiah, He was not the Messiah of popular exp>ecta- 
tion, a national leader. ‘‘In His own estimation Jesus is Messiah, in His 
works of healing. His exorcisms, His victory over satanic powers, His suffer¬ 
ing, dying, rising, and coming with the clouds of heaven. Messiahship is a 
destiny; it is that which He does, that which the Father is pleased to accom¬ 
plish in Him, and which He fulfills in filial love.”^^ At the end of His min¬ 
istry, however, He no longer imposes silence, but accepts the title. Now the 
title does not have the “crude meaning” ascribed to it in ancient Judaism. 

J. W. Bowman sees an inconsistency in Bultmann’s refusal to admit that 
Jesus was able to speak about His passion and death and Bultmann’s view 
about the prophetic character of Jesus’ teaching. Although he was called a 
prophet, Jesus was unable to foresee “his hour of decision.”^® A prophet sees 
God’s design and prophesies about the future. If the early Church had 
fabricated the passion prophecies, we should expect to find the word “cruci¬ 
fied” in all three Gospels, yet the word is missing from them all. The passion 
prophecies were not vaticinia ex eventu. 

Bultmann treats the Transfiguration of Christ as a post-resurrection nar¬ 
rative, for it speaks about Jesus’ messianic awareness. The story is rejected 
as the creation of “pious credulity,” but it does not bear features of the post¬ 
resurrection appearances. Moses and Elijah do not appear with Jesus after 
His resurrection. The Transfiguration has a place in the earthly ministry of 
Jesus and is an eloquent demonstration that the Jesus of history and the 
glorified Christ are one. 

In Jesus the Scripture is fulfilled and the time (kairos) foreordained by 
God becomes reality. “The time is fulfilled.” “Today this scripture has been 

^Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, London: Macmillan & Co 
Ltd., 1959, p. 123. 

56 “The Life and Teaching of Jesus,” in Peahens Commentary on the Bible, New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1962, p. 741. 
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fulfilled in your hearing” (Lk. 4:21).^^ This fulfillment points to Him as the 
Messiah. His passion, death and resurrection are in accordance with the 
Scriptures. If the claim is denied, then the message of fulfillment is inicom- 
prehensible. “Fulfillment” set Jesus apart from His forerunners, as well as 
from the contemporary teachers, scribes, and Pharisees. 

Jesus’ claim to be the Messiah “provides the only pK>ssible explanation 
of... indisputably genuine utterances of Jesus.”^ To mention a few sayings: 
“For I tell you that many prophets and kings desired to see what you see, and 
did not see it, and to hear what you hear, and did not hear it” (Lk. 10:24); 
“The men of Nineveh will arise at the judgment with this generation and con¬ 
demn it; for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and behold, something 
greater than Jonah is here” (Matt. 12:41); “Again the high priest asked 
him, ‘Are you the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?’ And Jesus said, ‘I am; 
and you will see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of Power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven’” (Mk. 14:61-62). “It must however be 
emphasized that Jesus knew himself to be a different kind of Messiah from 
the one his contemporaries had expected,” stressed Schnackenburg. “He was 
a bringer of salvation in a unique and purely religious sense.... Jesus’ ‘Mes¬ 
sianic awareness’ cannot adequately be expressed in any ready-made cate¬ 
gory, or with any existing designation.”^^ 

His attitude to the Law, His teaching with authority. His opposition to 
the tradition of the elders, His relation with His family (“whoever does the 
will of God is my brother, and sister, and mother,” Mk, 3:35 and Lk. 11: 
28), His perfect obedience to the Father, His offer of salvation both to Jews 
and Gentiles, all manifest Jesus’ messianic authority, which He was aware 
that He possessed. The Messiah’s family is the community gathered together 
in His name. His Church. The radical critics assert that Jesus did not found 
the Church, that the Church was not His goal. But the words spoken in 
the Upper Room: “Take, this is my body,” “this is my blood of the covenant 
which is poured out for many,” together with Jesus’ previous saying: “For 
the Son of Man also came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many,” are “the clearest in support of such an awareness in 
Jesus.”^ The Church is not simply the outcome of Jesus’ message and action. 
The Church is his creation. Christ’s promise to Peter, “.. . I will build my 

57 On “fulfillment” in the Apostolic preiaching, see Nicholas Arseniev, Revelation 
of Life Eternal: An Introduction to the Christian Message, Tuckahoe, N.Y.: St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s, n.d., pp. 61-64. 

58 Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Moral Teaching of the New Testament, New York: 
Herder & Herder, 1965, p. 18. 

59 Ibid. 

^Ihid., p. 165. 
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Church,..is fulfilled at Pentecost. “The question whether Jesus himself 
founded the Church is really the question concerning his Messiahship.”^^ 

There is perfect agreement among the Gospels on the question of Jesus’ 
messiahship. It is difficult to understand this extraordinary consistency in 
any other way but as a faithful witness to the historical person of Jesus. 
The apostles believed in Him as the Messiah, and more than the Messiah, 
for so Jesus intended that His words and actions be received, accepted, and 
interpreted. The Gospels’ agreement on the question of Jesus’ messiahship 
reflects “the things which have been accomplished aimong us” (Luke 1:1). 

His awareness of His Messiahship is the foundation stone on which every¬ 
thing else rests. When the foundation stone is removed, then all the other 
stones fall down. The structure is abolished, and a new building is con¬ 
structed according to one’s own desire and plans. By rejecting Jesus’ claim 
that He is the Messiah, Bultmann produces another Glospel. In demytholo- 
gizing the New Testament, he substitutes something else in its place. He 
gives not only a new form, but a completely new content. 

In the last century, liberal theologians were preoccupied with a “return 
to the historical Jesus.” This meant for them a rejection of the Chalcedonian 
dogma that Christ was truly man and truly God. “This dogma had first to 
be shattered before men could once more go out in quest of the historical 
Jesus,” wrote Albert Schweitzer, “before they could even grasp the thought 
of His existence. That the historic Jesus is something different from the 
Jesus Christ of the doctrine of the Two Natures seems to us now self- 
evident.” The quest did not arise “from a purely historical interest,” but 
was inspired “in the struggle against the tyranny of dogma.”® The rejection 
of Chalcedon does not mean an end of dogma, however; for the dogma of 
Chalcedon, Bultmann substitutes a different one: the doctrine that Jesus 
was not the Messiah. In this respect Bultmann’s work is originally linked 
with the liberal Protestant theology of the nineteenth century. He essentially 
continues the work of the authors of the Lives of Jesus^ but on a new level 
and in alliance with the new philosophy. 

IX. 

Radical form criticism ascribes a unique role to the community, the 
Church. The community is stressed at the expense of the head of the 
Church. What particularly is missing in this “new ecclesiasticism”®^ is the 
teaching of St. Paul that Christ is the head of the body (Col. 1:18; Eph. 
4:15), and as the head of the Church He Himself is its savior (Eph. 5:27). 
In the hymn to Christ in Col. 1:15-20, St. Paul deals with His nature, 

K. L.Schmidt, “The Church,” in ThWNT, Bible Key Words, vol. I, p. 36. 

^2 Albert Schweitzer, pp. 3-4. 

B. L. Mascall, The Secularization of Christianity, New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
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significance, and meaning for the Church and the world. Christ is before 
all creation, “for in him all things were created, in heaven and on earth... 
all things were created through him and for him.” He is the goal of all 
creation. He who is “before all things” is the head of the body. Christ’s 
work is related both to man and to the cosmos. This cosmic significance of the 
head of the Church is lacking in the new ecclesiology. St. Paul goes on to 
make an historical reference to Jesus’ death and resurrection. “In [him who 
died on the cross and who is the first bom from the dead] all the fullness of 
God was pleased to dwell.” This last verse is placed between two historical 
references to His resurrection and crucifixion. The Church has its head, its 
Lord and Master, who lived, died, and was resurrected. The faith of the 
Church is founded upon the historical Jesus. 

By ascribing radical significance to the community, extreme form critics 
regard the appearance of the Church in history as the only eventful happen¬ 
ing. Jesus is eliminated altogether. He disappears from the Church, and 
His place is taken by an ambiguously and vaguely defined concept, “the 
experience of the Church.” Nicholas Arseniev finds in the primitive Christian 
experience “the sense of a mystical Presence, but connected with a definite 
historical Person^ manifested in the flesh. Something, or rather Somebody, 
quite concrete, definite, unique, historical, ‘that which we have seen with 
our own eyes and which we have gazed upon and our hands have handled^ 
and this was the Word of Life, the Life Eternal (I Jn. 1:1-2) The 
Church is in union with Christ. It continues His work and is dependent 
upon Him. He is the source of its life and existence. The Church “is in the 
same relation to Christ as a building to its foundation, as the stem to the 
root, as the organism to the life that animates it. The Church continues 
Christ; she expresses Him .... Without her, Christ would be incomplete, like 
a head without a body. The expression is strong; but the Apostle says it 
over and over again: without the faithful, Christ has not His fullness.” 

“This fullness, it is true, adds nothing new to Christ...; the body derives 
its growth entirely from Him.”®^ The head possesses superiority over the 
body, yet the head is never separated, for it is the head of the body. 

The moral teaching of the Church also bears witness to the historical 
Christ as its source. Could the primitive Christian community, which is 
characterized by “moral earnestness” and the piety and spirituality of which 
are intrinsically bound with its morality, create or fabricate an image of 
Christ that does not have an “essential continuity” with the historical life 
of Jesus? If the Church created an image, believed in it, and worshipped 

63 N. Arseniev, Ibid., p. 61. 
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it, and if there is no reality behind this image, then the Church was engaged 
in producing idols more dangerous and more subtle than those rejected 
and fought by the prophets. In this case we would have to conclude that 
the Chirrch yielded to the temptation of idolatry. The New Testament as 
a whole tells us a different story. The authors of the New Testament epistles 
“are conscious of being bound by what He (Jesus) said.”^ 

Three gifts given to the Church indicate that the Gospels were not fabri¬ 
cated. The gifts of the spirit, faith, hope and love, are rooted in Jesus’ history. 
By faith the believer participates in the history of Christ. The Church pro¬ 
claimed that the Resurrection of Jesus occurred in history. Faith in the 
Resurrection enhances the historicity of this event; the believer resists some 
ancient as well as modern efforts to transfer the Resurrection into the realm 
of ideas. Faith affirms that He was really crucified, died, and was resurrected. 
Christian hope is based and nourished on past events, from which it receives 
its assurance about the future. Hope, as well as faith, is not concerned with 
an idea, but is rooted in the person of Jesus, whose empty tomb the disciples 
found, whom they met again, and whom they expect to come again. Love, 
which is “God’s love... poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit” 
(Rom. 5:5), is man’s response to the love Jesus revealed on the cross. All 
three gifts refer to the historical person of Jesus, and all three will abide 
forever (I Cor. 13:13). 


X. 

The modem critics were not the first to apply scholarly critical techniques 
to the sources of Christianity. The early Church used historical and literary 
criticism.®^ The authorship of certain books was questioned and their 
language examined. The Church has been judging and separating the 
sources and has been practicing criticism from the beginning. Pentecost 
“actualizes the supreme faculty of the Church: the consciousness of revealed 
truth, the possibility of judging and of discovering between true and false 
in the light of the Holy Spirit.”^ The Church exercised this type of criticism 
when it rejected the Apocryphal Gospels as the source for the life and 
teaching of Jesus and accepted only four gospels as canonical. Tatian’s 
harmonization of the Gospels was also not accepted. For the Church, 
Diatessaron is not the Holy Scripture; “it is a human work derived from 
Scripture.”^ In spite of the lack of uniformity, the Church has always 
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considered the four Gk)spels as the only authentic ones, as the true expres¬ 
sion of her faith and the true portrait of Christ, and has preferred them to 
human attempts at harmonization. 

The Church cannot oppose Biblical criticism as such, but neither can it 
be reconciled with a criticism based upon a presupposition which excludes 
the faith of the Church, “A science of the Word of God, a science without 
faith, contradicts itself,” wrote Father Bulgakov.®^ The Church must practice 
criticism, for she must fight superstition. George Fedotov dealt with this 
problem^® in connection with the work of Simon Azarin, who collected 
evidence for the miracles of St. Sergius. In his endeavor, Azarin showed a 
discriminating, critical mind. He did not take into consideration every 
miracle that he was told about. Only those miracles were taken into account 
which had the support of trustworthy eyewitnesses, wrote Fedotov. Every 
miracle is not necessarily a glorification of God, and, in the words of Fedotov, 
God does not want “to be glorified by false miracles.” While guarding 
against superstition, the Church cannot accept “the sickness of doubt” and 
“a priori judgments” as the starting point of a Biblical scientific investigation. 

For the Orthodox, Biblical criticism has its theological basis in the doc¬ 
trines of Incarnation and of inspiration. God became man, and the words 
of Gk)d are expressed in human language. In the Bible the words are both 
human and divine. For St. John Chrysostom, the Bible has its origin and its 
existence in the Incarnation of the Son. “As in the historical Incarnation the 
eternal Word became flesh, so in the Bible the glory of God veils itself 
in the fleshly garment of human thought and human language.”^^ His 
teaching about inspiration is based upon synkatahasis, the condescensio of 
God, and in connection with Gen. 2:21, Chrysostom wrote: “Behold the 
condescension of the Divine Scripture, see what words it uses on account of 
our weakness.”^ He propounded the view that Gkxl’s purpose to com¬ 
municate His mind to men makes Him condescend to meet those who receive 
His message on their own level.^^ Chrysostom’s teaching on inspiration 
made him one of the best known exegetes of the eaidy Church. In a strict 
sense, he accepted the Scripture as the Word of God, and yet he did not 
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ignore its human aspect, but held “that though its writers ‘spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ they retained their p>ersanal individuality; 
that their natural powers were quickened and illuminated, not superseded 
by divine inspiration.”^"* 

Biblical criticism remains a crucial problem for Orthodoxy today. Al¬ 
though it does not have a prominent place in the Church, this is not inherent 
in the inner nature of the Orthodox faith, but is due to historical circum¬ 
stances. In Russia, just before the Revolution, creative Biblical research 
started to flourish, and after the Revolution this tradition, shortlived in 
Russia, continued to exist in Russian scholarly circles in Western Europe. 
Modem Biblical scholarship needs the illumination that an understanding 
of tradition can give it. The exegesis of the Fathers was never private, for 
they worked within the context of the Tradition. It seems that we can 
detect behind all exegesis, modem as well as ancient, that the problem 
and the meaning of tradition and its relation to Scripture remain the main 
issue. From the point of view of the Church, modem radical criticism is not 
criticism at all. It is hypercriticism, based upon dogmas of its own making, 
and characterized by the introduction of new miracles p>erformed by an 
anonymous generation and by the imposition of a fantastic design on the 
history of the Gospel tradition. The core of this criticism is skepticism, and 
skepticism, Fedotov rightly observes, “is sin against judgment.” In the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of Scripture and Tradition Ues the possibility of overcom¬ 
ing “the anarchy of individual exegesis” and its “uncontrollable fantasies. 

XL 

Contemporary Orthodox theologians continue and develop the teachings 
of ancient Fathers about the relationship between Scripture and tradition. 
Ancient and modem thinkers alike speak about “the sufficiency of the 
Scripture.” This is not a teaching that would imply a tension or opposition 
between Scripture and Tradition, between Scripture and the Church; on 
the contrary, it means that the fullness of faith is given in the Scripture. 
“In Scripture we have ‘pleroma,’ yet at the same time Scripture is of no 
avail without tradition.”^^ Both Scripture and Tradition are given within 
the Body of Christ. The Church is not a “background” against which 
Scripture should be considered or examined, but the very context within 
which Scripture lives. If some Orthodox theologians express the view that 
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“Scripture is not self-sufficient,”^^ they mean by this the possible negative 
implications and consequences of the teaching on “the sufficiency of the 
Scripture,” that is, subjective and arbitrary interpretations of the Biblical 
text. This teaching presumes that Scripture is cut off from the Church 
and its Tradition, and thus there is a possibility that such an interpretation 
may be influenced by the wishes of individual exegetes. Therefore “the 
self-sufficiency of Scripture” as a negative teaching means that the Bible 
is “separated from the life of the very realities of which it speaks.”^^ On 
the other hand. Scripture is regarded as an adequate record of Revela¬ 
tion. “The Scripture is an adequate source of doctrine,” writes Father 
Florovsky, but Tradition “is the authentic guide in interpretation, providing 
the context and perspective in which Scripture discloses its genuine mes¬ 
sage. In its “pure notion,” Tradition is the light that reveals the truth to 
man; it is “the life of the Holy Spirit in the Church.”^ This Tradition 
should be distinguished from traditions, “human traditions,”®^ it is the task 
of historical criticism to keep the sacredness of Tradition from the obscurities 
of human traditions.®^ 

The relationship between Scripture and the Church is one of the main 
points “on which it is not yet possible to reach agreement” between Ortho¬ 
dox and Protestants. For the former, “the only means of attaining the 
treasure of truth contained in the testimony of the apostles is to make 
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Scripture living and active through the Holy Spirit in the Church/’ and 
for the latter, ‘‘it is Scripture which enables us to decide where the Church 
exists, and consequently where the authentic tradition is to be found.” 
These are the conclusions of two theolc^kal commissions on “Tradition 
and Traditions.”^ For the Orthodox, the Scripture and the Tradition of 
the Church are neither opposed nor subordinated to one another. But even 
those Protestant theologians who have moved, in their own words, to the 
“Catholic point of view,” who stress that “the history of salvation continues 
on earth,” and who maintain “that the sacraments, Baptism and Eucharist, 
occupy in the Church a place like that of miracles accomplished by Jesus 
Christ, at the time of the Incarnation,” nevertheless still adhere in a modified 
form to the Protestant principle of the relationship between Scripture and 
Tradition. They no longer regard them as opposed to one another, but they 
“submit Tradition to Scripture.”®^ 

XII. 

There is no infallible method of exegesis, as any method may be mis¬ 
applied. A method is used or misused to find answers to particular questions 
asked in a particular historical period. Yet the results of a method may be 
of permanent value. With the use of typology the Fathers of the Church 
performed a service of everlasting significance. They defined the framework 
in which the Old Testament should be accepted and understood, and in¬ 
terpreted it in the light or the New Testament. Their exegesis was Christo¬ 
centric, and their inspiration came from Jesus’ interpretation of and attitude 
to the Old Testament. 

“And beginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted 
to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself’ 

(Lk. 14:27). 

“You search the Scriptures,” said Jesus, “Because you think that 
in them you have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to me” 
(Jn.5:39). 

“If you believed Moses, you would believe me, for he wrote of me. 

But if you do not believe his writings, how will you believe my 
words?” (Jn. 5:46-47). 

The Scriptures bear witness to Christ (Lk. 4:16ff). The apostles are 
Christ’s witnesses (martyrs). The terms “martyrs and martyrion are used 
not only in connection with witness or events but also of sayings and teach- 
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ings.”®^ They are witnesses to Christ’s interpretation of the Scriptures.®^ 

For the Early Church, the Old Testament is essential for the proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel, and the Old Testament is interpreted in the light of 
Christ. The Church could not have any other persi>ective. To those who 
do not participate in the life of the Church and its tradition, this may seem 
“a subtle effort to mould the story to fit the prophecies. For the Christian 
those who told the story, in telling called to mind the prophecies.”®^ This 
perspective is taken and defined by the Ecumenical Study Conference which 
produced “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible,” as one 
of “the necessary theological presuppositions of Biblical interpretation.®® The 
formulation of the postulate runs as follows: “It is agreed that the unity of 
the Old and the New Testaments is not to be foimd in any naturalistic 
development, or in any static identity, but in the ongoing redemptive ax:- 
tivity of God in the history of one people, reaching its fulfillment in Christ. 
Accordingly, it is of decisive importance for hermeneutical method to 
interpret the Old Testament in the light of the total revelation in the person 
of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God, from which arises the full 
Trinitarian faith of the Church.” In these theological presuppositions, 
arbitrary allegorical interpretations are considered “a disservice to the propter 
recognition of Biblical authority,” whereas the value of typological interpre¬ 
tation is implied in these words: “But Christian exegesis has been justified 
in recognizing as divinely established a certain correspondence between 
some events and teachings of the Old and of the New Testament.” The 
presupposition, which is of far-reaching consequence, was formulated by 
the Ecumenical Study Conference as follows: “It is agreed that the starting 
point of the Christian interpreter lies within the redeemed community 
of which by faith he is a member.” This statement is “quite extraordinary,” 
writes J. Danielou. In it he sees “the formal condemnation of ‘free-thinking,’ 
of individual interpretation of Scripture, since it is by reference to the 
community, i.e., to belief in the Church, that the Christian exegete finds the 
norm of his interpretation.”®^ 

The text of “the necessary theological presuppositions of Biblical inter¬ 
pretation” ends that “any teaching that clearly contradicts the Biblical posi¬ 
tion cannot be accepted as Christian.” Bultmann’s name is not mentioned, 
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but there is no doubt that the authors of the guiding prindples had him in 
mind and tacitly rejected the presupposition of his exegesis as anthropological 
rather than theological. “Self-understanding” is the main principle of Bult- 
mann. This is a reduction of the Gospel; its vision of history and of the 
Kingdom of God is lost. Everything is reduced to the postulate of man’s 
self-understanding. Preaching “the faith of Easter” challenges whoever hears 
it to see and understand himself. His eyes are opened concerning his own 
existence. This, then, is the revelation for man that demands decision. For 
Bultmann, revelation is not “something” that God has done in the past 
“outside of me,” but is seen in the way a man understands himself. Christian 
exegesis, in contrast, must be theological, Ghristocentiic; it must start with 
the unity of the Bible and with the vision of God and His gloryThere 
is no ex^esis without presuppK>sitions. “One has to check, severely and 
strictly, one’s prejudices and presuppositions, but one should never try to 
empty one’s mind of all presuppositions. Such an attempt would be a suicide 
of mind and can only issue in total mental sterility.”^^ The theological pre¬ 
supposition of exegesis is grounded in the New Testament itself and is 
implied in the kerygma. This being so, the Christian cannot dispense with it. 
Starting with Pentecost and Peter’s first sermon, delivered on that day, 
exegesis became one of the essential theological activities of the Church. 
From its very beginning, as C. H. Dodd observed, the Christian Church 
“was committed, by the very terms of its kerygma^ to a formidable task of 
Biblical research, primarily for the purpose of clarifying its own imder- 
standing of the momentous events out of which it had emerged, and also 
for the purpMDse of making its Gospel intelligible to the outside public.”®^ 

^ See L. Bouyer, The Meaning of Sacred Scripture, pp. 227ff. and 242ff. Christian 
exegesis does not ‘‘exclude the work of criticism nor the truly solid results diat they 
gain^. Rightly understood, these last can only aid us to find throughout the Bible the 
continuity of die same design of salvation and redemption” (p. 228). 

91 Gorges Florovsky, “The Predicament of the Christian Historian,” W. Leibrecht, 
ed., Religion and Culture (Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich), pp. 148-49. 

There is no textual criticism without presuppositions. Which reading, if there is 
more than one of the same verse, was original? For a decision, one cannot always be 
divor<^ from theological iwesuppositions. “It must be admitted from the very first that 
ecclesiastical science, while completely free and sincere, is not without premises, but a 
science dogmatically conditioned, a science of things believed or not” (Bulgakov, pp. 
26-27). 

Indeed, there is no science without presuppositions. “Some believe that science ac¬ 
cepts no presuppositions, and must therefore be superior to a Christianity which is 
overloaded with them. Yet this view is wholly wrong.” In the phrase of Theodore 
Mommsen, “science without presuppositions” would be “a hopelessly superficial de¬ 
scription of our discipline” (C. A. Coulson, Science and Christian Belief, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1955, p. 54). 

92c, H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953, p. 14, 
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XIII. 

Bultmann thinks that the New Testament must be translated into the 
language of the existentialist philosophy, freed from its mythology; in other 
words, the New Testament must be demythologized. As we have already 
mentioned, myth for Bultmann is identified with the primitive world view. 
This world view has been overcome by the modern world view, and there¬ 
fore the mythology of the New Testament must go. We cannot say that 
he is bound to the modern world view, for there is no single one, but he is 
committed to a particular world view. ‘‘It is impossible to xise electric light 
and the wireless and to avail ourselves of modem medical and surgical 
discoveries, and at the same time to believe in the New Testament world 
of spirits and miracles,” he maintained.®^ The faith is thus bound to his 
view of the world By purging the New Testament of its mythology, Bult¬ 
mann presented modem man with a system of existentialist interpretation, 
but deprived him of the Gospel. 

J. Danielou and some others have indicated certain correspondence be¬ 
tween Origen’s allegorical method and Bultmann’s demythologizing. Al¬ 
though it is justifiable to point to the similarity between them, nevertheless 
the comparison does not do Origen justice. Even though he utilized excessive 
allegorism, Origen accomplished something piositive. He preserved the unity 
of the Bible, and, through non-Biblical cat^ories, he secured the Hebrew 
historical outlook for the Church. Bultmann, in contrast, deliberately re¬ 
moved the historical core of the New Testament. Neither should Bultmann’s 
work be compared with ancient Greek allegorism. The early critics of Homer 
tried to harmonize mythology with reason {logos). They endeavored to 
preserve the old tmths amid the ideas of a new age. This type of interpreta¬ 
tion was described by the Greek scholars as therapeia mython, i.e., “restoring 
the myths to health.”®^ Bultmann, in contrast, rejects as mythological all 
those passages in the Gospels which cannot be reconciled with his modern 
scientific view. 

^3 Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, p. 5. “Bultmann talks of a scientific picture of 
the world (Weltbild). Jaspers says that science never has a world picture. When 
scientists do this, th^ are absolutizing their own current results, and they become 
phil^phers and not good ones at that” (Ian Henderson, “Karl Jaspers and Demyth- 
ologizing,” The Expository Times, July, 1954). 

^ For the view of the Fathers of the Church on science, see H. Sassei, "Hexaemeron: 
Theology and Science with the Church Fathers,” The Reformed Theological Review, 
vol. 17, no. 3, 1958, pp. 65-72. He writes that the Fathers “take over what then was 
regarded as the result of scientific research. . .. They do not fight ancient astronomy, 
but only the deification of the heavenly bodies and astrology, which is ^und up with 
it. Not science but idolatry is rejected, adoration of the creature instead of worship of 
the one true Gk>d, the creator^’ (p. 70f.)- According to St. John of Damascus, “They 
are not bound to any view of the world” {De Fide Orthodoxa, II, 11). 

L. P. Milbum, Early Christian Interpretation of History, London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1954, p. 71. 
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On a deeper levels Bultmann is closer to the early Gnostics than to any 
other movement in the primitive period. Like Bultmann they removed 
events from their historical texture and interpreted them in terms of their 
own particular philosophies. There is a parallel between the influence of 
philosophy upon the Gnostics and upon Bultmann’s interpretation of the 
Gospel, the myth of the Gnostic Christ and “the myth of the Heideggerian 
Jesus.”^ The fault of both the Gnostics and the demythologizers is at the 
same time what they have in common. Neither group takes seriously the 
primary source material which it tries to interpret. Neither the early Gnostics 
nor the demythologizers accept the witness of the New Testament to the 
Incarnate God, to the Word become flesh. To them, Jesus did not live in 
the manner the Gospels tell us that He did, nor did He teach as the Gospel 
records, nor was He crucified and resurrected as eyewitnesses testified. For 
both the Gnostics and the demythologizers, history is an “external shell.” 
By renouncing history, the ancients and the modems find themselves caught 
in the fancies of their own imagination. In their concern for their own ideas, 
they overlooked the event, the “divine redemption given from within history 
... by the wrenching of one man’s flesh and the spilling of His blood upon 
one particular square yard of ground, outside one particular city gate during 
three particular unrepeatable hours, which could have been measured on a 
clock.”^^ This is not myth, the function of which is to express “something 
universal in the human condition,” or to convey “universal existential truth.” 
This is an event in which God revealed Himself, and for this specific 
event its historicity must be regarded as an inseparable part of it.^ The 
modern demythologizers remove “the stumbling blocks” from the New Testa¬ 
ment to make it understandable and acceptable for modern man. This role 
is similar to that of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor, who accused Christ of 
rejecting the temptations in the name of the freedom of man. 

XIV. 

This year, in an extraordinary letter, “An Open Letter to His Holiness 
the Patriarch,” which was translated in the last issue of St. Vladimir^s 


T. W. Manson, p. 216: “It may not be unjust to say, as Theo Preiss did, that the 
latest attempt at demythologizing issues in the myth of Heideggerian Jesus.” 

97 Gregory Dix, Jew and Greek, Glasgow: University Press, 1953, p. 5. 

98 J. V. Langmead Gasserley, “Image-Symbols and Event Symbols,” Anglican Theo¬ 
logical Review, April and July, 1956. He makes a distinction between the myth-symbol 
and the event-symbol. The “event-symbol” goes beyond the capacity of the myth- 
symbol, the function of which is to express “something universal in the human con¬ 
dition.” These event-symbols are events in which God revealed Himself, which sym¬ 
bolize “not something universal in the human condition but something specific and 
proper to the Divine or singular existence. In the case of these symbols, historicity is 
not irrelevant to their symbolic function. True event-symbols must occur in order to 
symbolize whatever it is that they symbolize.” The Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb 
are considered event symbols in this essay. 
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Quarterly, two Russian priests, N. Eshliman and Gleb Yakunin, make a 
clear distinction between “the content of divine revelation preserved by the 
Church” and “the forms in which the Church, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, presents” it. The content of divine revelation “remains essen¬ 
tially vrithout chaige, it is always equal to itself and is gloriously immovable,” 
whereas the forms “constantly undergo change.” The Church “seeks to be 
understood by all,” continue the authors of the letter, “and for this reason 
it always tried to use a language which would express its doctrine in images, 
ideas and categories closest to those to whom it immediately taught the 
woid.”^ For these two Christians, who have experienced the depths of 
anxiety and extreme challenge to their faith by the modem world, and 
who know fully what the human predicament tmly is, the existentialist 
interpretation of the New Testament offered by the demythologizers would 
be a completely intellectual exercise which utterly misses the divine message 
of salvation in the Gospels. 

The attitude expressed in the letter from the priests toward the content 
and form of revelation is fully in the tradition of the Orthodox Chiurch. St. 
John Chrysostom insisted that “Scriptural language on the nature or God 
... is not absolute.” Yet this language cannot be taken and interpreted in a 
human sense. Every word is full of color, the words convey the meaning 
which must be grasped, and the words are “living creatures with hands and 
fget.” 100 In translating the message, the content of revelation must remain 
“always equal to itself.” Modem radical criticism, characterized by skepti¬ 
cism and the drive for demythologizing, does not give us only a new “form” 
but also a new “content.” A Christian exegete must work within a definite 
framework of revelation as it is given in the Bible. The critic cannot reduce 
it or ignore it, as if this pattern of the history of salvation does not exist. 
He cannot reject the dogmas of the Church and replace them with his 
own. His work is marked by dependence upon the Tradition through par¬ 
ticipation, and then in freedom he can approach his material with all the 
gifts with which he is endowed in order to bring out the meaning of the 
Scriptures. 


9® See St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly, vol. 10, nos. 1-2, 1966, p. 97. 

190 F. H. Chase, p. 18. He quotes Luther^s words and applies them to Chrysostom. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


American “religious scene” 

In an attempt to understand the work and imi>act of ecclesiastical bodies in 
America there have been a host of analytical studies published. Virtually all of these 
studies share the view that something is radically wrong with the parishes, hence 
both the purpose and the forms of exisiting religious bodies are put into question. 

As an Orthodox observes this process of analyzation, much of it being self- 
analytical since the work is conducted largely by pastors and sociologists within the 
churches, he begins almost immediately to sympathize with much of the discussion. 
He sympathizes with the diagnosis of the illness of American churches not only be¬ 
cause he recognizes that this diagnosis is painfully true for the Protestants, but be¬ 
cause this “American scene” is his own milieu, and he knows only too well the inroads 
that the secularistic, religion-in-general mentality has made upon members of his own 
Holy Orthodox Church. The Orthodox observer is then quite able to share in the 
denouncement of a “Middletown” religion which serves to ratify prevailing com¬ 
munity values rather than generate and proclaim its own.l He can join the cries 
against funeral customs, activism and competition, country club churches, obsession 
with psychological adjustment, and all other ills of American life. 

However, from an Orthodox stance, the whole problem requires a deeper search. 
It is obvious that almost in toto the prescriptions suggested by these pastors and 
sociologists would have to be rejected. Their easy wdllingness to throw away the 
parish as an organic worshipping body in favor of factory and office witnessing, or 
home worship and Bible study, would not be the Orthodox solution to the problems 
of American life. Quite the opposite, the Orthodox spokesman would maintain that 
it is precisely as the church conununity ceases its proper function of glorifying God 
and celebrating the Holy Mysteries that it becomes irrelevant to the basic life of 
man and eventually ends as a church truly without vitality. What the Orthodox finds 
therefore in all these discussions is that he disagrees not only with the prescriptions 
advocated but even more fundamentally with the presuppositions held by the investi¬ 
gators as to the very nature of the Church. Perhaps the diagnosis of American 
religious life as being socially ineffective in the major issues of contemporary life is 
fully correct, but who ever said the function of the Church is to lead the forces of 
social change? It may be that the greatest enemy of the Church is not social 
conservatism or reaction at all, but—the devil. And the devil may have cleverly 
wafted a host of distractions in the face of these investigators in the form of rapidly 
changing social structures in order to divert their attention away from the real 
battleground—the heart of man. Thus the churches proceed on their nervous ways 
attempting to keep ahead of the kaleidoscopic array of social developments while 
the devil meanwhile wins the hearts of men. 


1 Peter Berger. The Noise of Solemn Assemblies, Doubleday & Co., Garden City, New York, 1961, 
p. 40. 
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The basic question that the Orthodox must therefore ask of these writers is not 
what is the Church for, but rather what is the Church. The former question receives 
its answer from the latter, not vice versa. If the Church exists to fulfill certain needs, 
be they social or whatever, then one must contend that the basic question has not been 
answered. And the resulting institution would be a form and an activity but possessing 
no content. But if the Church is established by God in order to lift men into the King¬ 
dom, to give them a real taste of the Feast which is neither past nor future but both 
of these in the present, in short, to give to men life eternal, then what is known once 
for all is not only the “why” of the Church but also the more basic “what.” The 
chief concern of the clergy and all the members in this latter case would then not be 
a breathless awaiting of the next statistical survey of the American religious scene, but 
rather a quietly urgent expectation of the next Holy Feast. 

A Sociological View 

The main thesis of the study of Peter Berger is that “organized religion is irrelevant 
to the major social forces which are operative and determinative in American society.”2 
Yet he notices a paradox here. For at the same time religion must have some function 
in society in order to maintain the prominence and prestige it apparently has. He 
solves the riddle by a very provocative conclusion: “the social irrelevance of the relig¬ 
ious establishment is its functionality.”^ In other words the Church exists in order to 
uphold either a cultural image of the past or one that never existed at all. And why? 
For the sake of maintaining a comfortable status quo welcome in both political and 
personal circles of conservatism. The real function is then simply a matter of illusion. 
Turned in upon themselves the parishes may serve to perpetuate self-illusions as to the 
condition of the contemporary world. Especially is this true in the rural communities. 
As another commentator has pointed out, there people tend to idealize their way of 
living and even worse, identify this folk-culture with moral and religious goodness. 
“Rural culture has apparently absolutized many of its customs and values as the will 
of God.”4 But also in suburbia and the city itself the unreality of much of “church 
thinking,” manifest in sermons, in church publications, in the retreat out of undesirable 
neighborhoods, and in the careful selection of members, would further bear out Mr. 
Berger^ s thesis. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s well-known characterization of “bad faith” then becomes a 
credible objection. If “religion provides the individual with the means by which he 
can hide from himself the true nature of his existence,” then atheism would be the 
only honest road to travel. In fact, this is the whole p>oint: are such religious estab¬ 
lishments religious, or are they in reality j>seudo^religious, serving man-made gods ? 

The Orthodox would agree that Mr. Sartre’s point is well taken since by definiticm 
religion has always claimed to provide man with precisely a vision of reality in which 
he could know the “true nature of his existence.” Therefore, if a body calling itself 
Christian issues not truth but rather fantasies then it is safe to say that it is not really 
religious and hardly Christian. But Mr. Sartre is wrong in equating fantasy with re¬ 
ligion. With a thin cloak of false piety a community indulging in group illusion is in 
fact pseudo-religious. 

Sociologist Berger would agree, no doubt, but with different consequences. He 


2 Berger. Ibid,, p. 38. 

3 Ibid,, p. 103. 

4 Paul Biegner. ‘‘Death and Birth of the Parish — In Town and Country,” in Death and Birth of the 
Parish, Martin Marty, ed., Concordia, St. Louis, 1964, p. 66. 
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would reform the Church by making it socially relevant, making it the cultural pace¬ 
setter of every community. And this reform would be accomplished, in his words, by 
a passionate and even ecstatic “spiritual adventure” based upon the hard facts of cul¬ 
tural reality. It would require a true “conversion” from the social illusions of the past 
and present to a “fully contemporary and fully conscious Christian mission in modern 
society.”^ The sociologist in such a reform would be as necessary to the life of the 
Church as the pastor. And further, nothing in the Church institution as it now stands 
would be considered a priori as necessary. The holding of anything as eternal and 
unchangeable in the Church as institution is for him “intellectually dangerous.What 
is needed are Christian rebels for whom nothing is sacred unless it arises from the 
needs of society, not even the Church itself, for it may be better not to be a member of 
a local j>arish, not to join the weekly traffic jam of Sunday morning in order to “legiti¬ 
mately exercise Christian vocation in our time.”^ To be fair the author adds that for 
some that vocation may well be found inside the Church. There is no fixed rule. 

How far Mr. Berger’s conclusions have taken him not only from all that the New 
Testament teaches about the Church, but even from some of his own intuitions! At 
one point he quotes a little girl who says to her mother, “I don’t want to learn about 
how Christian people live. I want to learn about God.” He speaks of the shattering 
message of Christian faith which comes from an encounter with God. He speaks of a 
search, for God to take the place of concern for social adjustment, and of seeking the 
mind of Christ rather than mere human maturity.® 

There may be seen here the intuition of the Church as divinely established and 
divinely directed, the Orthodox view. But it is a faint glimmer which by the sheer 
weight of the authors Protestant frame of mind and his sociological manner of in¬ 
vestigation becomes almost completely submerged. That which might have been de¬ 
veloped as an Orthodox understanding of the Church as bearer of the vision of eternal 
reality is all but swallowed into relative probability governed in the last analysis by 
the (supposed) needs of a nebulous designation called “Society.” 

The more the author attempts to be fair and objective and without predisposed 
solutions the further he strays from that clear intuition. It is, he says, “our contention 
that the most urgent tasks before us can be dealt with outside the institution and at 
least in certain cases, with little reference to it.”^ The local parish may then be left 
to “what it has always done”: liturgy, preaching, sacraments, and education, the im¬ 
plication being that these are neither urgent nor essential. “Liturgy,” he concludes, 
“is not the key to the Kingdom of Christ. The key is obedience in faith and action.” 

At this point the Orthodox reader would be, to say the least, puzried. Obedience 
to what? he would ask. To the Risen Lord? But how does one contact this Risen 
Lord? Exactly and most directly in liturgy, preaching, sacraments. These things are 
the source of Christian obedience, faith and action, for they are our existential con¬ 
tact with the very Fountain of Life. Liturgy therefore is the key to the Kingdom. In 
the words of Father John of Crcxnstadt: 

The Divine Liturgy is truly a heavenly service upon earth, during which 

God Himself, in a particular, immediate, and most close manner, is present 


5 Beiger. Ibid., p. 157. 

6 Ibid., p. 159. 

7 Ibid., p. 177. 

SIbid., p. 117. 

9 Ibid., p. 170. 

10 Ibid., p. 176. 
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and dwells with men, being Himself the invisible Celebrant of the service, 
offering and being offered. There is nothing upon earth holier, higher, 
grander, more solemn, more life-giving than the Liturgy.... The Liturgy 
is the continually repeated solemnization of God’s love to mankind, and 
of His all-powerful mediation for the salvation of the whole world, and 
of every member separately: the marriage of the Lamb—the marriage of 
the King’s Son, in which the bride of the Son of God is—every faithful 
soul; and the giver of the bride—the Holy Ghost.H 

Views from the Parish Ministry 

So much for the sociologists’ analysis. What, however, are the pastors saying? Do 
they agree that new expressions are so radically needed in the Church that the very 
parishes are disp^ensable? Would they hesitate to say the same even if they believe it 
for the sake of their own security, or do they simply not believe it? 

Lutheran professor and former pastor Martin E. Marty undertook a study which 
included the thoughts of men who are serving in the parish ministry. To begin, he 
wisely suggests that perhaps not everything in the parish is oi>en to observation by 
the social scientists, “There is an essential hiddenness to much Christian response.” 12 
It may be that many parishes both under close scrutiny of sociologists and those not 
analyzed have all the while been doing their proper task of saving souls and uniting 
men with God though outwardly showing no signs of “success.” 

Understandably, there is here a higher view of the function of the Church. As 
Marty expresses it, the “parish has existed as the circle of disciples existed: to share 
and spread God’s saving activity for all men.”13 However, it is true that some parishes 
fail to recognize the true meaning of their existence, concerned only about themselves 
and their self-image the resulting atmosphere is that of an “unreal and trivial world 
inside the real one,”!*^ 

Unfortunately Professor Marty has here fallen into one of the very assumptions 
of the sociologists, i.e., that the world of society outside the Church is the “real” one. 
From an Orthodox point of view such an assumption must be questioned. Are the 
social, economic, political, artistic structures fashioned by man real? Yes, in one sense, 
that is, a limited sense. But do these constructions have ultimate or eternal value? No. 
For the Orthodox the only world which has reality in the ultimate sense is the Kingdom 
of God. And it is precisely this eternal Kingdom which is presented to man inside the 
walls of a Church building in the liturgical-sacramental movement from Feast to Feast. 

Professor Marty fortunately does not carry his assumption very far. Instead he 
offers certain positive though general steps toward improving existing parish life. 

To begin, the parish must recognize its task as both a witness to and reflection of 
the life of the Holy Trinity. Having its existence in space and time it necessarily will 
be an “institution.” The meaning of the Church comes both from God’s Word and 
the whole human condition. Parishes must exist as “Christian presence” in the world, 
not as miniature reproductions of all things in the world, but representing God to the 
world. The area of ministry must be the center of men’s lives, not the tangents. 15 


11 John Sergieff. My Life in Christy included in A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, Fedotov, ed. 

Harper, N.Y., 1965, p. 368. , 

12 Martin. Death and Birth of the Parish, Concordia, St. Louis, 1964, p. 11. 

13 Ibid., p. 27. 

Ulbid. 

15 Ibid., pp. 34-39. 
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With such a basis the churches in their local forms can be reborn—“to stand 
ready should the Spirit, who comes as He wills and as the wind blows, choose to 
utilize them for the reconciling activity of Jesus Christ in a diseased and dying world.”16 

It is true that this picture is a bit quietistic; man here resembles something of a 
hollow instrument on which the Holy Spirit may or may not play. But the direction is 
right, and that is most important. The Church receives its life from Gk>d, and man 
incorporated into this life thus is transformed into the presence of a New World in 
the midst of an old, disintegrating one. “Like yeast that raises the entire measure of 
pasty dough,” the Church acts upon the hearts of men, transforming them into new 
beings and through them bringing the love of God into the midst of society. 17 

Conclusion 

It is perhaps no mere coincidence that from the pens of parish ministers rather 
than those of social scientists have come more balanced and responsible suggestions 
for the future life of the Church. And the reason is not mere security in conservatism 
as the cynics insist. It is rather based on the genuine exi>erience of the power of God 
among men, the power which heals, sustains, and transforms those who choose to 
love God. The Church therefore is something Holy and eternal. It is the Spirit of 
God breathing in the world; the place where the gifts of faith, hope and love are 
manifested. If and when its members fail they are personally separated from Divine 
Life, estranged as the prodigal son, and as a bride without her bridegroom. But the 
Church itself is the Bride of Christ, and thus her prevailing concern is not with social 
revolutions, not with the things of the world, but with fasting and prayer, with vigils 
and lamps full of oil—^waiting solemnly for the Bridegroom, Christ, waiting for the 
Feast of the Kingdom which is begun and continued in the Feasts of the Church. 

Only here is man brought to the vision of ultimate reality where he may both see 
the glory of God and receive the Heavenly Spirit. United to God in one Life all 
things on earth ever after api>ear as new, re-created by the mystery of the Incarna¬ 
tion, the coming of Christ now to dwell in men, filling them with that very faith, 
hope, and love which the Savior received from the Father. 

This is the function of the Church, if one must speak of functions, to lift men into 
Heaven that they might behold the Splendor of the Holy Trinity, and from there 
return to the world with renewed love and compassion, and finally to share in the 
renewal of all creation by offering all things to God with joyful hearts. 

— Theodore Heckman 


16 Ibid,, p. 39. 

17 Biegner, Ibid., p. 75. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Secular City: secularization and urbanization in theological perspective, by Har¬ 
vey Cox, New York : The MacMillan Company, 1965, 276 pp. 

The New Creation as Metropolis, by Gibson Winter, New York: The MacMillan 

Company, 1963, 152 pp. 

Both authors are the joyful heralds of the arrival of secularization and the secular¬ 
ized man. Far from being despondent about this condition which they analyze, 
both are exuberant about the new freedom which the secularized world offers 
to men, and at the same time they are insistent upon the new resp>onsibility 
to which secularization calls them. The two authors also agree that the secu¬ 
larized world in general and the secular city, Technopolis (Cox) or Metropolis 
(Winter), in particular are the inevitable result of the movement of history as 
guided by God. Inasmuch as God is the cause, secularization is good. The positive 
expression of secularization is man’s freedom from the demonic forces represented 
by various forms of historical determinism (whether those of the medieval Church 
or of modem Communism). Thus the secular city is in a very real sense, for both 
Cox and Winter, the Kingdom of God on earth, the New Creation, and secular 
man is the New Mankind. 

The two authors are careful to note the opposition between “secularization” and 
“secularism.” For both, secularization is “a liberating development” (Cox, p. 20) or 
“the deliverance of mankind from bondage to worldly absolutisms” (Winter, p. 43). 
Secularization is the goal which, though in the process of being actualized, has not 
yet been achieved. Secularism, on the other hand, is itself “a new closed world-view 
which functions very much like a new religion” (Cox, p. 21). Winter describes it 
as “an idolatry in religion” (Winter, p. 43) which denies to history its freedom 
to develop. Inasmuch as both men see secularization as the inevitable and proper 
result of the Biblical faith, they see secularism as an ideology which denies freedom 
to God Himself to guide history in His own way. 

It is all too obvious that both Cox and Winter are injecting presuppositions into 
the Biblical narrative which were never there. The basic presupposition of the Bible 
is always that the Kingdom is not of this world. And yet it is the constant affirma¬ 
tion of both authors that it must he realized here. For them there is no other king¬ 
dom than that which can and must be realized in this world. But that the Kingdom 
is not of this world is a truth implied in the Old Testament and expressed more 
and more earnestly in the hope for the Kingdom after the reign of the Messiah. It 
is made explicit throughout the New Testament. In simply dismissing as superstitious 
or in reinterpreting in terms of negative social forces the hypostatic reality of evil 
in the world—and, in fact, the world’s subjection to the Prince of this world—they 
are blinded to the reality of the basic opposition of this world to the Kingdom. 

Thus far Cox and Winter agree. In the place of the Church and the Lord of the 
Church in this “brave new world,” they differ in emphasis. For Cox, there is no 
place at all for the institutional church. He even presents as an ascetical principle 
the possibility that the true Christian disaffiliate himself from the institutional 
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church so as to step into “God’s permanent revolution in history” (Cox, p. 235). 
Affiliation with an institutional Church can only hinder a man in this essential 
work. The secularized Church will be active in three areas: (1) the ketygmatic, 
(2) the diakonic, and (3) the koinoniac. All three center around Technopolis. The 
Church’s kerygma is the proclamation, in political jargon, of man’s freedom from 
“principalities and powers”—the absolutes which Cox sees as the enemy (Cox, p. 
128). Its diaconate is service to the city. Here he outlines areas of particular and 
urgent need. As koinonia the Church is “an outrider for the secular city” (Cox, p. 
145). It is its task to stand as a goal for society as society moves toward secularization— 
that is, the Church must attempt to be in all respects a model of the secular city. 
For Cox, the Church as “God’s avant-garde” in the world is totally in function of 
the city: its language is political, and its task is “to be the servant and the healer 
of the city” (Cox, p. 133). 

Winter, on the other hand, definitely sees a need for the institutional Church. 
The crucial word for him is not “political” but “historical.” Thus somehow he does 
not seem to go quite as far as Cox in abandoning all for the sake of the secular 
city. His ideas concerning the Church are best expressed in the following statement: 
“the Church gathers in an assembly to hear preaching and to share a sacramental 
fellowship; the Church then disperses for its apostolate in the world” (Winter, p. 
66). The gathering is seen as a means of acquiring strength for the task in the 
world. While Cox has no place for worship, Winter speaks of both preaching and 
sacrament. There must be “new forms of worship” for the new type of Church, and 
these forms are to be in function of proclamation, or preaching (Winter, p. 68)—a 
traditional Protestant attitude! This preaching is to take the form of “historical reflec¬ 
tion” (Winter, p. 68). This is a process which is essentially a form of theological 
fortune-telling. By disoesming the movement of God in history and thereby learning 
His purpose for man—as if the Holy Scriptures themselves did not point the way to 
this purpose—^Winter infers that the Church can discover the pattern whereby it can 
transform Metropolis into the New Creation. The task of discerning God’s will in 
history is that of the Church, and for this reason he calls it a “prophetic fellowship.” 
As for the Eucharist Winter sees its usefulness as “the reenactment of the saving 
event in this prophetic fellowship” (Winter, p. 82). Exactly what this saving event 
is and how it saves, Winter does not make at all clear. But he does exhibit a rare 
moment of enlightment when he states that in this fellowship the gathered community 
experiences “the living presence of its Lord” (Winter, p. 82). He goes further and 
says that the Church is the expression of God’s presence in the world (Winter, p. 
54). Thus he goes beyond Cox. 

Finally, however, we realize that Cox and Winter really do have the same religion. 
At the end of his book Winter asserts that the Church is the Church only when it 
embodies the New Creation (Winter, p. 143) which is nothing other than Metropolis 
(Winter, p. 133). Thus in the end both Cox and Winter affirm that the Church is a 
servant to the city rather than to men. They differ over terminology—whether it 
should be that of history or p>olitics—and over the idea of whether the institutional 
Church has any place at all, but for both the Church is significant only if it acts as a 
sort of elite corps of well-trained and totally secularized men who are completely dedi¬ 
cated to the secularization of the world. This secularized cadre is itself to be an 
example to the world of the ultimate in secularized society. All is directed toward 
the proclamation of freedom from determinism. As far as can be seen from what our 
authors say, this freedom is the whole content of the salvation which the Church has 
to preach. 
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In the ecclesiology of the two authors we have seen hints of their theology. And, in 
fact, theology in both books is nothing more than a collection of vague hints. For Cox, 
God is little more than an inevitable process which directs history toward its ultimate 
goal, which, at least in our time, is the secular city. He is a “sociological problem” in that 
we cannot seem to find an adequate name for Him, a problem with which Winter also 
struggles. He is “a political issue” in contrast to a metaphysical one. Finally, He is 
“a theological question” in His utter transcendence. Cox admits that “man partici¬ 
pates in God” (Cox, p. 263), but the relationship is not the warm, personal relation¬ 
ship of the I-Thou ty]:>e. It is an “I-You” relationship which characterizes utilitarian 
relationships among men in the secular city. It is “the rewarding relationship one has 
with a fellow team member, with whom one has worked on a research project or 
painted a house” (Cox, p. 263). Thus man meets God as a great “team member” 
in the sky with whom he must cooperate in directing the course of history—that is, 
the political history of the secular city. In that this relationship refers to cooperation 
between God and man, it is acceptable, but in that it is completely devoid of any 
idea that man can ever hope to attain union with God, it is an empty speculation. 
Jesus Christ comes to His people, Cox maintains, not in sacrament or in any other 
type of worship or even in the joy of being together, but “through social change” 
(Cox, p. 148)—not, indeed, a very close relationship! Cox nowhere hints at a real, 
personal relationship between God and man. 

Winter on the whole uses a softer, more theological-sounding language than Cox. 
But his theology is essentially the same. He goes the extra step by affirming that God, 
who was with us, will continue with us (Winter, pp. 143 and 144). At another point 
he asserts with emphasis that it is in the personal affirmation of Jesus as the Christ 
that one discovers who He is. It is in this way that a man learns his personal history 
(Winter, p. 70). But even here the stress is not on a personal relationship to Christ but 
upon the discovery of oneself in his—the magic word—^history. This language is, inci¬ 
dentally, characteristic of a new type of cultic jargon; Winter’s use of it shows his 
inability to escape from the absolutes which he is opposing. 

Neither Cox nor Winter deals adequately with theology. Their God is the God of 
the Deists and not the God who became man. 

Finally, we turn to the doctrine of man as seen in these two works, under which 
topic we shall also deal briefly with the morality of the secular society. In contrast 
to the doctrine of God, that of man is at least coherent, though simple. Of course, this 
doctrine deals only with man as an acting and thinking creature. The deeper spiritual 
aspects of man’s nature are not considered. Both authors are in the first place 
exuberant over the freedom to which secularization has called man. In discussing the 
task of mankind in the secular city, the two diverge along the same lines as before. 
Inasmuch as Cox opposes the institutional church there is, for him, one task for all men. 
But for Winter, the clergy and laity have slightly different roles. In his idea of the “lay 
apostolate” he has stumbled unawares upon an Orthodox concept. He maintains that 
the direction of political affairs in a responsible way is the special task of the laity. The 
modem laity, he maintains, must be supplied with the opportunity for theological edu¬ 
cation. The task of the clergy is to equip the laity for their service in the world (Winter, 
p. 59). Thus again all is in function of the secular city. The final goal, for Winter, is 
the New Mankind which is characterized by openness of communication, a rather emas¬ 
culated term he uses for love. 
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The morality of the secular city is best expressed by Cox. He frowns upon any 
attempts by theologians, past or present, to deal with problems within any type of 
ethical system. He advocates "contextual ethics” which deal with issues as they 
arise (Cox, p. 160). Inasmuch as men are different, Cox maintains, any specifically 
Christian answer to problems is impossible. He makes it clear that we must leave 
room for many and varied forms of life within the Church (Cox, p. 161). Both Cox 
and Winter do, however, make it plain that free man is also resix>nsible man. Winter 
puts it in a typically Western way (again illustrating his inability to escape from 
cultic language): "The free man is the one who is motivated to do his duty” 
(Winter, p. 110). “Duty,” the fulfillment of social responsibility, is then a real part 
of life in the secular city. 

We have now discussed the basic approach of Cox and Winter to the Church, 
God, and man. It has been asserted that, though there are differences in the two 
approaches, there is basic agreement between the two. Evaluations have been made 
at each step, but here it might be well to evaluate these works in persnective. They are 
in the first place, superficial and completely absorbed with the issues of the day 
and not with the basic problems of men. They treat the symptoms and not the disease 
itself. In denying a real existence to a personal God and a real existence to evil in the 
world, they fail to deal with the problem and with the only possible solution. The 
Church in both works appears to be an outmoded institution. It is only because of some 
sort of innate respect, or conservatism, that they feel obliged to allot to it certain 
secondary functional tasks. Thus the place given to the Church is artificial. In the last 
analysis it is to function only as a toy model which can exhibit to society how wonderful 
it is to be completely secularized. The toy model is to be made up of toy people—a 
hypothetical cadre of "saints” who are all-wise in relation to the temporary social 
revolution. 

In the second place, Cox and Winter are extremely naive in their anthropology. 
It is naive in the extreme to believe that a significant corps of people can be found 
to i>eirform the function of the “saints” of the secular city. The Church in Her com¬ 
passion has learned to work with men as they are. With all their ideas about freedom 
Winter and Cox are binding men with a new system of political ethics, which are, 
incidentally, artificially created and totally superficial to the human problem itself. 
It is simply ridiculous to believe that mankind as a whole will be willing to assume 
the "responsibility” which is necessary for the secular society. The Church has 
learned to be infinitely patient. Winter and Cox are as yet naively impatient. 

Finally, a positive word should be said about the descriptive powers of both au¬ 
thors. Their merit is in their ability to describe the situation. It is unfortunate that 
description is such a small part of each book. But if either should want to write a 
travelog of the secular city, it could be useful for those who might be more able to 
draw more credible conclusions. 

— John Townsend 

Hector Chevigny, Russian America*. The Great Alaskan Venture, 1741-1867, New 

York: The Viking Press, 1965, 224 pp. 

Russian America, by Hector Chelvigny, is the third in a series of books by the 
author dealing with the obscure and often mysterious field of Russia’s only overseas 
colonial venture. The book, published in 1965, is the result of the recent investiga¬ 
tion into the history of Russian America both by Soviet and American scholars; an 
excellent discussion of the problem of source materials is appended to the book. 
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The Secular City: secularization and urbanization in theological perspective, by Har¬ 
vey Cox, New York : The MacMillan Company, 1965, 276 pp. 

The New Creation as Metropolis, by Gibson Winter, New York: The MacMillan 

Company, 1963, 152 pp. 

Both authors are the joyful heralds of the arrival of secularization and the secular¬ 
ized man. Far from being despondent about this condition which they analyze, 
both are exuberant about the new freedom which the secularized world offers 
to men, and at the same time they are insistent upon the new resp>onsibility 
to which secularization calls them. The two authors also agree that the secu¬ 
larized world in general and the secular city, Technopolis (Cox) or Metropolis 
(Winter), in particular are the inevitable result of the movement of history as 
guided by God. Inasmuch as God is the cause, secularization is good. The positive 
expression of secularization is man’s freedom from the demonic forces represented 
by various forms of historical determinism (whether those of the medieval Church 
or of modem Communism). Thus the secular city is in a very real sense, for both 
Cox and Winter, the Kingdom of God on earth, the New Creation, and secular 
man is the New Mankind. 

The two authors are careful to note the opposition between “secularization” and 
“secularism.” For both, secularization is “a liberating development” (Cox, p. 20) or 
“the deliverance of mankind from bondage to worldly absolutisms” (Winter, p. 43). 
Secularization is the goal which, though in the process of being actualized, has not 
yet been achieved. Secularism, on the other hand, is itself “a new closed world-view 
which functions very much like a new religion” (Cox, p. 21). Winter describes it 
as “an idolatry in religion” (Winter, p. 43) which denies to history its freedom 
to develop. Inasmuch as both men see secularization as the inevitable and proper 
result of the Biblical faith, they see secularism as an ideology which denies freedom 
to God Himself to guide history in His own way. 

It is all too obvious that both Cox and Winter are injecting presuppositions into 
the Biblical narrative which were never there. The basic presupposition of the Bible 
is always that the Kingdom is not of this world. And yet it is the constant affirma¬ 
tion of both authors that it must he realized here. For them there is no other king¬ 
dom than that which can and must be realized in this world. But that the Kingdom 
is not of this world is a truth implied in the Old Testament and expressed more 
and more earnestly in the hope for the Kingdom after the reign of the Messiah. It 
is made explicit throughout the New Testament. In simply dismissing as superstitious 
or in reinterpreting in terms of negative social forces the hypostatic reality of evil 
in the world—and, in fact, the world’s subjection to the Prince of this world—they 
are blinded to the reality of the basic opposition of this world to the Kingdom. 

Thus far Cox and Winter agree. In the place of the Church and the Lord of the 
Church in this “brave new world,” they differ in emphasis. For Cox, there is no 
place at all for the institutional church. He even presents as an ascetical principle 
the possibility that the true Christian disaffiliate himself from the institutional 
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church so as to step into “God’s permanent revolution in history” (Cox, p. 235). 
Affiliation with an institutional Church can only hinder a man in this essential 
work. The secularized Church will be active in three areas: (1) the ketygmatic, 
(2) the diakonic, and (3) the koinoniac. All three center around Technopolis. The 
Church’s kerygma is the proclamation, in political jargon, of man’s freedom from 
“principalities and powers”—the absolutes which Cox sees as the enemy (Cox, p. 
128). Its diaconate is service to the city. Here he outlines areas of particular and 
urgent need. As koinonia the Church is “an outrider for the secular city” (Cox, p. 
145). It is its task to stand as a goal for society as society moves toward secularization— 
that is, the Church must attempt to be in all respects a model of the secular city. 
For Cox, the Church as “God’s avant-garde” in the world is totally in function of 
the city: its language is political, and its task is “to be the servant and the healer 
of the city” (Cox, p. 133). 

Winter, on the other hand, definitely sees a need for the institutional Church. 
The crucial word for him is not “political” but “historical.” Thus somehow he does 
not seem to go quite as far as Cox in abandoning all for the sake of the secular 
city. His ideas concerning the Church are best expressed in the following statement: 
“the Church gathers in an assembly to hear preaching and to share a sacramental 
fellowship; the Church then disperses for its apostolate in the world” (Winter, p. 
66). The gathering is seen as a means of acquiring strength for the task in the 
world. While Cox has no place for worship, Winter speaks of both preaching and 
sacrament. There must be “new forms of worship” for the new type of Church, and 
these forms are to be in function of proclamation, or preaching (Winter, p. 68)—a 
traditional Protestant attitude! This preaching is to take the form of “historical reflec¬ 
tion” (Winter, p. 68). This is a process which is essentially a form of theological 
fortune-telling. By disoesming the movement of God in history and thereby learning 
His purpose for man—as if the Holy Scriptures themselves did not point the way to 
this purpose—^Winter infers that the Church can discover the pattern whereby it can 
transform Metropolis into the New Creation. The task of discerning God’s will in 
history is that of the Church, and for this reason he calls it a “prophetic fellowship.” 
As for the Eucharist Winter sees its usefulness as “the reenactment of the saving 
event in this prophetic fellowship” (Winter, p. 82). Exactly what this saving event 
is and how it saves, Winter does not make at all clear. But he does exhibit a rare 
moment of enlightment when he states that in this fellowship the gathered community 
experiences “the living presence of its Lord” (Winter, p. 82). He goes further and 
says that the Church is the expression of God’s presence in the world (Winter, p. 
54). Thus he goes beyond Cox. 

Finally, however, we realize that Cox and Winter really do have the same religion. 
At the end of his book Winter asserts that the Church is the Church only when it 
embodies the New Creation (Winter, p. 143) which is nothing other than Metropolis 
(Winter, p. 133). Thus in the end both Cox and Winter affirm that the Church is a 
servant to the city rather than to men. They differ over terminology—whether it 
should be that of history or p>olitics—and over the idea of whether the institutional 
Church has any place at all, but for both the Church is significant only if it acts as a 
sort of elite corps of well-trained and totally secularized men who are completely dedi¬ 
cated to the secularization of the world. This secularized cadre is itself to be an 
example to the world of the ultimate in secularized society. All is directed toward 
the proclamation of freedom from determinism. As far as can be seen from what our 
authors say, this freedom is the whole content of the salvation which the Church has 
to preach. 
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In the ecclesiology of the two authors we have seen hints of their theology. And, in 
fact, theology in both books is nothing more than a collection of vague hints. For Cox, 
God is little more than an inevitable process which directs history toward its ultimate 
goal, which, at least in our time, is the secular city. He is a “sociological problem” in that 
we cannot seem to find an adequate name for Him, a problem with which Winter also 
struggles. He is “a political issue” in contrast to a metaphysical one. Finally, He is 
“a theological question” in His utter transcendence. Cox admits that “man partici¬ 
pates in God” (Cox, p. 263), but the relationship is not the warm, personal relation¬ 
ship of the I-Thou ty]:>e. It is an “I-You” relationship which characterizes utilitarian 
relationships among men in the secular city. It is “the rewarding relationship one has 
with a fellow team member, with whom one has worked on a research project or 
painted a house” (Cox, p. 263). Thus man meets God as a great “team member” 
in the sky with whom he must cooperate in directing the course of history—that is, 
the political history of the secular city. In that this relationship refers to cooperation 
between God and man, it is acceptable, but in that it is completely devoid of any 
idea that man can ever hope to attain union with God, it is an empty speculation. 
Jesus Christ comes to His people, Cox maintains, not in sacrament or in any other 
type of worship or even in the joy of being together, but “through social change” 
(Cox, p. 148)—not, indeed, a very close relationship! Cox nowhere hints at a real, 
personal relationship between God and man. 

Winter on the whole uses a softer, more theological-sounding language than Cox. 
But his theology is essentially the same. He goes the extra step by affirming that God, 
who was with us, will continue with us (Winter, pp. 143 and 144). At another point 
he asserts with emphasis that it is in the personal affirmation of Jesus as the Christ 
that one discovers who He is. It is in this way that a man learns his personal history 
(Winter, p. 70). But even here the stress is not on a personal relationship to Christ but 
upon the discovery of oneself in his—the magic word—^history. This language is, inci¬ 
dentally, characteristic of a new type of cultic jargon; Winter’s use of it shows his 
inability to escape from the absolutes which he is opposing. 

Neither Cox nor Winter deals adequately with theology. Their God is the God of 
the Deists and not the God who became man. 

Finally, we turn to the doctrine of man as seen in these two works, under which 
topic we shall also deal briefly with the morality of the secular society. In contrast 
to the doctrine of God, that of man is at least coherent, though simple. Of course, this 
doctrine deals only with man as an acting and thinking creature. The deeper spiritual 
aspects of man’s nature are not considered. Both authors are in the first place 
exuberant over the freedom to which secularization has called man. In discussing the 
task of mankind in the secular city, the two diverge along the same lines as before. 
Inasmuch as Cox opposes the institutional church there is, for him, one task for all men. 
But for Winter, the clergy and laity have slightly different roles. In his idea of the “lay 
apostolate” he has stumbled unawares upon an Orthodox concept. He maintains that 
the direction of political affairs in a responsible way is the special task of the laity. The 
modem laity, he maintains, must be supplied with the opportunity for theological edu¬ 
cation. The task of the clergy is to equip the laity for their service in the world (Winter, 
p. 59). Thus again all is in function of the secular city. The final goal, for Winter, is 
the New Mankind which is characterized by openness of communication, a rather emas¬ 
culated term he uses for love. 
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The morality of the secular city is best expressed by Cox. He frowns upon any 
attempts by theologians, past or present, to deal with problems within any type of 
ethical system. He advocates "contextual ethics” which deal with issues as they 
arise (Cox, p. 160). Inasmuch as men are different, Cox maintains, any specifically 
Christian answer to problems is impossible. He makes it clear that we must leave 
room for many and varied forms of life within the Church (Cox, p. 161). Both Cox 
and Winter do, however, make it plain that free man is also resix>nsible man. Winter 
puts it in a typically Western way (again illustrating his inability to escape from 
cultic language): "The free man is the one who is motivated to do his duty” 
(Winter, p. 110). “Duty,” the fulfillment of social responsibility, is then a real part 
of life in the secular city. 

We have now discussed the basic approach of Cox and Winter to the Church, 
God, and man. It has been asserted that, though there are differences in the two 
approaches, there is basic agreement between the two. Evaluations have been made 
at each step, but here it might be well to evaluate these works in persnective. They are 
in the first place, superficial and completely absorbed with the issues of the day 
and not with the basic problems of men. They treat the symptoms and not the disease 
itself. In denying a real existence to a personal God and a real existence to evil in the 
world, they fail to deal with the problem and with the only possible solution. The 
Church in both works appears to be an outmoded institution. It is only because of some 
sort of innate respect, or conservatism, that they feel obliged to allot to it certain 
secondary functional tasks. Thus the place given to the Church is artificial. In the last 
analysis it is to function only as a toy model which can exhibit to society how wonderful 
it is to be completely secularized. The toy model is to be made up of toy people—a 
hypothetical cadre of "saints” who are all-wise in relation to the temporary social 
revolution. 

In the second place, Cox and Winter are extremely naive in their anthropology. 
It is naive in the extreme to believe that a significant corps of people can be found 
to i>eirform the function of the “saints” of the secular city. The Church in Her com¬ 
passion has learned to work with men as they are. With all their ideas about freedom 
Winter and Cox are binding men with a new system of political ethics, which are, 
incidentally, artificially created and totally superficial to the human problem itself. 
It is simply ridiculous to believe that mankind as a whole will be willing to assume 
the "responsibility” which is necessary for the secular society. The Church has 
learned to be infinitely patient. Winter and Cox are as yet naively impatient. 

Finally, a positive word should be said about the descriptive powers of both au¬ 
thors. Their merit is in their ability to describe the situation. It is unfortunate that 
description is such a small part of each book. But if either should want to write a 
travelog of the secular city, it could be useful for those who might be more able to 
draw more credible conclusions. 

— John Townsend 

Hector Chevigny, Russian America*. The Great Alaskan Venture, 1741-1867, New 

York: The Viking Press, 1965, 224 pp. 

Russian America, by Hector Chelvigny, is the third in a series of books by the 
author dealing with the obscure and often mysterious field of Russia’s only overseas 
colonial venture. The book, published in 1965, is the result of the recent investiga¬ 
tion into the history of Russian America both by Soviet and American scholars; an 
excellent discussion of the problem of source materials is appended to the book. 
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The morality of the secular city is best expressed by Cox. He frowns upon any 
attempts by theologians, past or present, to deal with problems within any type of 
ethical system. He advocates "contextual ethics” which deal with issues as they 
arise (Cox, p. 160). Inasmuch as men are different, Cox maintains, any specifically 
Christian answer to problems is impossible. He makes it clear that we must leave 
room for many and varied forms of life within the Church (Cox, p. 161). Both Cox 
and Winter do, however, make it plain that free man is also resix>nsible man. Winter 
puts it in a typically Western way (again illustrating his inability to escape from 
cultic language): "The free man is the one who is motivated to do his duty” 
(Winter, p. 110). “Duty,” the fulfillment of social responsibility, is then a real part 
of life in the secular city. 

We have now discussed the basic approach of Cox and Winter to the Church, 
God, and man. It has been asserted that, though there are differences in the two 
approaches, there is basic agreement between the two. Evaluations have been made 
at each step, but here it might be well to evaluate these works in persnective. They are 
in the first place, superficial and completely absorbed with the issues of the day 
and not with the basic problems of men. They treat the symptoms and not the disease 
itself. In denying a real existence to a personal God and a real existence to evil in the 
world, they fail to deal with the problem and with the only possible solution. The 
Church in both works appears to be an outmoded institution. It is only because of some 
sort of innate respect, or conservatism, that they feel obliged to allot to it certain 
secondary functional tasks. Thus the place given to the Church is artificial. In the last 
analysis it is to function only as a toy model which can exhibit to society how wonderful 
it is to be completely secularized. The toy model is to be made up of toy people—a 
hypothetical cadre of "saints” who are all-wise in relation to the temporary social 
revolution. 

In the second place, Cox and Winter are extremely naive in their anthropology. 
It is naive in the extreme to believe that a significant corps of people can be found 
to i>eirform the function of the “saints” of the secular city. The Church in Her com¬ 
passion has learned to work with men as they are. With all their ideas about freedom 
Winter and Cox are binding men with a new system of political ethics, which are, 
incidentally, artificially created and totally superficial to the human problem itself. 
It is simply ridiculous to believe that mankind as a whole will be willing to assume 
the "responsibility” which is necessary for the secular society. The Church has 
learned to be infinitely patient. Winter and Cox are as yet naively impatient. 

Finally, a positive word should be said about the descriptive powers of both au¬ 
thors. Their merit is in their ability to describe the situation. It is unfortunate that 
description is such a small part of each book. But if either should want to write a 
travelog of the secular city, it could be useful for those who might be more able to 
draw more credible conclusions. 

— John Townsend 

Hector Chevigny, Russian America*. The Great Alaskan Venture, 1741-1867, New 

York: The Viking Press, 1965, 224 pp. 

Russian America, by Hector Chelvigny, is the third in a series of books by the 
author dealing with the obscure and often mysterious field of Russia’s only overseas 
colonial venture. The book, published in 1965, is the result of the recent investiga¬ 
tion into the history of Russian America both by Soviet and American scholars; an 
excellent discussion of the problem of source materials is appended to the book. 
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Chevigny begins with a chapter dealing with the background of Russia’s eastward 
territorial movement. Here he outlines the beginning of a fantastic surge of discovery 
and settlement, led by the promyshlenniki (free-lance traders), of thousands of miles of 
Asian and American wilderness. This Russian exploratory spirit, which brought the rule 
of the Tsar to the Aleutian chain by 1763—nine thousand miles from St. Petersburg— 
makes America’s eastward trek seem rather feeble by comparison. 

The book to a large extent traces the exploits of the Shelikov (later to be called 
the Russian-American) Company, which like its British counterpart, the Hudson’s 
Bay Comi>any, was an administrative and merchantile monopoly. From recent inves¬ 
tigations Shelikov appears to have been a shrewd man, who knew how to achieve 
his ends; Chevigny comments, “He was also an egregious liar” (p. 50). Shelikov 
knew that to make Russia’s claim to the northwestern section of North America valid, 
she would have to establish a permanent and serious settlement. He saw the Church 
as his best ally in winning the support of Catherine the Great’s government for his 
colonial and business plans. He visited the famous Valaam monastery and, presenting 
it with ten shares in the Company, attempts to get the monks to convince the Holy 
Synod to establish a mission in North America. He claimed that he had already built 
a church and converted five thousand natives—facts later disproved—^and promised 
to completely subsidize the Church’s efforts in the new land. Finally, with the well- 
meant support of the Holy Synod, Catherine grants his Company a monopoly, some 
material assistance, and approves the establishment of a mission. 

Thus, the first overseas mission of the Russian Orthodox Church is intimately 
tied up with an economic venture. Ten volunteers, all from the Valaam monastery, 
were sent to establish the Church in America, None of those sent had any idea of 
missionary work, parish life, or life in the wilderness; these factors were the prime 
cause for the early failure of the Church’s efforts. When the missionaries arrived they 
found the situation not as promised; there were no supplies, no quarters, no chapel, 
and in general a rough life. The anger and hostility from their initial disappointment 
were directed against the local Company administrator, Baranov. Baranov appears as 
a complicated and often tragic individual. He is one of Chevigny’s heroes, and the 
author does much, on the basis of recent investigation, to coirect the negative position 
he had until recently held in the history of the colony. 

The clergy in general appear as villains in their relations with Baranov. In i>ar- 
ticular, Father Joseph, the head of the mission, is described by the author as Bara¬ 
nov’s “mortal enemy.” There is, however, one outstanding exception among the clergy 
and that is the holy and relatively industrious Father German. 

In 1797, with Shelikov’s death, Rezanov, his son-in-law and a high government 
official, reorganized the Company to form the Russian-American Company. He is 
another of Chevigny’s heroes, a man with an extremely broad territorial and mer¬ 
chantile vision, Russia’s Columbus. When he arrived in the colony and saw the 
actual situation, he realized that Shelikov had deceived everyone involved in the 
venture. He particularly reprimands the missionaries for not having done more for 
themselves under the adverse conditions; “They had volunteered to be missionaries, 
and as such had been largely failures.” He directed them to follow the example of 
Father German. 

After an initial setback in the Colony’s development there was what Chevigny 
referred to as a “flowering.” One of the reasons for this renaissance was the mission¬ 
ary work of Father John Veniaminov. The entire Alaskan venture involved potentially 
a great missionary opportunity. This potential was not fulfilled until the arrival of 
Father John^—^he was the “great figure of the heyday of the Russian Colony in 
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America” (p. 196). He possessed a professional knowledge of fields ranging from 
anthropology to zoology. He devised an alphabet for the Aleuts using Church Slavonic 
characters and his studies of the cultures and languages of the Aleutian chain remain 
valuable today. 

By 1861 the stamp of Russia was on Alaska and her hold seemed as permanent 
as that of Spain on California. The Colony had twelve thousand faithful Orthodox 
natives, thirty-five chapels, and nine churches, and it was developing a consciousness 
of its own history. The idea of selling the territory to the United States never occurred 
to anybody, and for that reason the news of the intended sale came as a shattering 
and unexpected shock. 

The sale itself was, in Chevigny’s words, a “thoroughly bizarre affair.” The Rus¬ 
sian government felt that the United States not only wanted the Colony, but would 
under the drive of “manifest destiny” inevitably overrun the area as in California. 
The United States, on the other hand, had no desire for the territory, but finally 
purchased it under the erroneous belief that Russia, a staunch American ally, wanted 
to dispose of it. 

The period after the sale was one of no-govemment, and gross mismanagement 
on the part of a military occupation force. One of the bright spots in the ensuing 
administrative chaos was the healthy state of the Church. The Church maintained 
and expanded its organization for fifty years after the sale due to the support of the 
missionary society established by John Veniaminov when he was Metropolitan of 
Moscow, 

The author, now deceased, was obviously deeply in love with his material, and the 
result is an extremely readable and valuable account of a relatively unknown period 
in both American and Russian history. There is, however, one |>ossible drawback in 
the author’s format and that is the lack of footnotes and references, despite the fact 
that he includes numerous quotations and much recently discovered material and 
information. 

— John Boojamra 

Jane Swan: A Biography of Patriarch Tikhon, Jordanville (N.Y.): Holy Trinity 
Monastery, 1964. Pp. 112. 

The year 1965 was a double commemoration of Patriarch Tikhon, the centennial 
of his birth and the fortieth anniversary of his death. A number of commemorative 
articles and memoria appeared in the Orthodox Press. The present biography first 
appeared in serial form in ORTHODOX LIFE. 

While the book is entitled a “biography” it is in reality a rehashing of the role of 
Tikhon in the difficult events following 1917. His entire life prior to his thirty-third 
year and elevation to the episcopate occupies only nine pages of the book. One can 
sympathize with the obvious problem of researching his youth in Toroi>etz or his 
education in Pskov and Petrograd, but certainly ample materials exist in the United 
States concerning the seven years of his rule as archbishop here. Dr. Swan devotes 
less than two pages to this very formative period in the future patriarch’s life. 

In the 100 or so pages devoted to his years as patriarch, the author adds nothing 
that is new to the already available literature in English on the struggles of Tikhon 
with the Soviet state or with the so-called “Living Church” following 1922. Dr. 
Swan’s sources are heavily weighted toward publications of the Russian Emigre Synod 
and her conclusions tend to follow their very particular interpretation of modem Rus¬ 
sian Church history. The tone of the book is hagiographical at the expense of facing 
squarely the contradictions in Tikhon’s actions and statements during those trying 
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America” (p. 196). He possessed a professional knowledge of fields ranging from 
anthropology to zoology. He devised an alphabet for the Aleuts using Church Slavonic 
characters and his studies of the cultures and languages of the Aleutian chain remain 
valuable today. 

By 1861 the stamp of Russia was on Alaska and her hold seemed as permanent 
as that of Spain on California. The Colony had twelve thousand faithful Orthodox 
natives, thirty-five chapels, and nine churches, and it was developing a consciousness 
of its own history. The idea of selling the territory to the United States never occurred 
to anybody, and for that reason the news of the intended sale came as a shattering 
and unexpected shock. 

The sale itself was, in Chevigny’s words, a “thoroughly bizarre affair.” The Rus¬ 
sian government felt that the United States not only wanted the Colony, but would 
under the drive of “manifest destiny” inevitably overrun the area as in California. 
The United States, on the other hand, had no desire for the territory, but finally 
purchased it under the erroneous belief that Russia, a staunch American ally, wanted 
to dispose of it. 

The period after the sale was one of no-govemment, and gross mismanagement 
on the part of a military occupation force. One of the bright spots in the ensuing 
administrative chaos was the healthy state of the Church. The Church maintained 
and expanded its organization for fifty years after the sale due to the support of the 
missionary society established by John Veniaminov when he was Metropolitan of 
Moscow, 

The author, now deceased, was obviously deeply in love with his material, and the 
result is an extremely readable and valuable account of a relatively unknown period 
in both American and Russian history. There is, however, one |>ossible drawback in 
the author’s format and that is the lack of footnotes and references, despite the fact 
that he includes numerous quotations and much recently discovered material and 
information. 

— John Boojamra 

Jane Swan: A Biography of Patriarch Tikhon, Jordanville (N.Y.): Holy Trinity 
Monastery, 1964. Pp. 112. 

The year 1965 was a double commemoration of Patriarch Tikhon, the centennial 
of his birth and the fortieth anniversary of his death. A number of commemorative 
articles and memoria appeared in the Orthodox Press. The present biography first 
appeared in serial form in ORTHODOX LIFE. 

While the book is entitled a “biography” it is in reality a rehashing of the role of 
Tikhon in the difficult events following 1917. His entire life prior to his thirty-third 
year and elevation to the episcopate occupies only nine pages of the book. One can 
sympathize with the obvious problem of researching his youth in Toroi>etz or his 
education in Pskov and Petrograd, but certainly ample materials exist in the United 
States concerning the seven years of his rule as archbishop here. Dr. Swan devotes 
less than two pages to this very formative period in the future patriarch’s life. 

In the 100 or so pages devoted to his years as patriarch, the author adds nothing 
that is new to the already available literature in English on the struggles of Tikhon 
with the Soviet state or with the so-called “Living Church” following 1922. Dr. 
Swan’s sources are heavily weighted toward publications of the Russian Emigre Synod 
and her conclusions tend to follow their very particular interpretation of modem Rus¬ 
sian Church history. The tone of the book is hagiographical at the expense of facing 
squarely the contradictions in Tikhon’s actions and statements during those trying 
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years. His earlier statements are accepted as expressing his final opinions and his later 
statements are discounted or explained away. 

For all these reasons the book is disappxointing and leaves much to be desired. Its 
great contribution, like many first-books on a topic, may be to stimulate someone to 
write the first full-length biography of Patriarch Tikhon in English. 

Peter Care Haskell 
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